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wares than forgers of bad money have the held by Catholics in Quebec, in Canada 
Vata right to circulate their bogus coins. wad throughout the world 


OPOS of Mr. Charles Bruce’s interest- 
etter regarding a flagrant misuse of the 
s English (SN Jan. 24) and your 
pt to justify it editorially, which of the 
following answers do you consider the 
priate reply to the question: 

» you have any children?” 

“Yes, four.” 

b) “Yes, occasionally.”? 

{ what do you think of “Baa, baa, 
sheep, do you have any wool?” 


to, Ont. G. H, LANGLEY 


‘DINNA HA’E” meickle sympathy 
harles Bruce’s epistle. 
“dinna ken” hoo a man wi’ th’ ap- 
on o° Charlie Bruce could mak’ sic’ 
itement aboot sic’ pairfectly guid 
ds. He “disna ha’e’’ an ear frae his 
tongue; Forby, only a Sassenach 
flout sic’ a dear-r ald Sco’ish r-root. 
real, P.Q. F. W. MAVOR MOORE 


Handsome Is... 


ME compliment you on the splendid 
“Handsome is as Orthodontist Does” 
Jan. 10), by Allan Anderson. I must 
ss. in the past, I] have been very criti- 
articles concerning Orthodontics 

ring in certain publications . 
ive received permission from Dr. M. 
rvin, Editor-in-chief of the Canadian 
Journal, to have this article re- 

there. 

A/ta. R. R. MCINTYRE 
Orthodontist 


Orthodontics in Toronto 


ENTLY, Mr. 


Anderson — in- 
ed me prior to 
his article 
orthodontics . . 
rst paragraph 
to the reader 
rs in fact: 
Ihe Division of 
Services, De- 
of Public 
Toronto will 
new Public —Globe-Telegram 
th Preventive DR. CORRIGAN 
yntics Clinic. 
r, these facilities are not yet in op- 





is is not a new venture in Toronto. 
y new thing is the present facilities. 
knowledge the first Public Health 
ve Orthodontics Clinic was begun 
ynto in 1932... directed by Dr. 
s Corrigan. While *the article states, 
ithfully, I believe, that Canada is 
the United States in the develop- 
f orthodontics, Toronto at least has 
world in the public health phase of 
ntal specialty. 
misinterpretation has undoubtedly 
d due to my own neglect in not 
pointing this out. Mr. Anderson 
eless. 
ROBERT FE. MOYERS 
ment of Orthodontics, 
ty of Toronto, 
Ont. 


\R from being behind the United 
this matter, this clinic was per- 
ne of the first on this continent to 
ed on by a municipality. Owing to 
registration of students following 
the Dental College were compelled 
ntinue their cooperation, and other 
ments have had to be made. 
clinic which is about to open has 
lade possible by a generous grant 
te Federal Provincial Health Grants 
Provision of splendid quarters by 
ird of Education 


' Public Health’ G. P. JACKSON, M.B 
Ont. Medical Officer of Health 


Gorphwyfsa 


SSING SHOW (SN Jan. 24) it is 

“The name of the house Canada 
liring for its Prime Minister is 
vyfsa. An¢ that isn’t the silliest part 
‘orphwyfsa means Haven of Peace.” 
nk you will find that the Welsh word 
visa does not mean “Haven of 
but “Resting Place”, which doesn’t 
» Silly. 


ronto Star, A. H. CHAMBERS 
», Ont. 


If you insist that individuals, say the Waterways, 


i/ta. FATHER J ESA M 
9. 66 ” Jehovah’s Witnesses, are convinced that 
Jehovah s Forgers ? their opinions and utterances are truths, Credit to Avro 
YOUR MAGAZINE has appealed to me in not errors, then, you will agree on the prin- 
the past for its spirit of racial and religious ciple that the State, the authority, has the YOU ATTRIBUTE three “firsts” in Cana- 
tolerance, and its political independence. right to safeguard both the peace and the dian aviation to my old friend Oliver West 
This reason alone may also justify its popu- common good of those under its jurisdic- and Canadair (SN Jan 24) Production 
larity among readers of races and religions tion... .In a society almost entirely of jet engines in this country is conce 4 
different than those of its editors. Catholic, when the disturbance of its Cath- ed at Avro of Canada, at Maltor nd 
From time to time, however, your com- olic principles tends to disturb its Catholic they are entitled to the credit 
ments on Canadian events have expressed way of life, then, a State professedly Catho- Ottawa, Ont J. A. WILSON 
views on the principle of liberty somewhat lic (say Quebec Authority), seeking to pre- 
unacceptable to a large portion of the vent such disturoance is only safeguarding @ Our error was in the word “engine 
Canadian people. I refer in particular to the common good . . . which should have been “plane C ana- 
this view of: “the right of individual to If you insist once more that you are en- dair is now undertaking construction of 
write, to print and to circulate his titled to your own opinions, well, I will the F-86 Sabre jet fighter, for the RCAF, 
opinions’. (SN Dec. 27). This view is agree to disagree with you. However, with using American engines. A. V. Roe of 
unacceptable, because unlimited liberty due respect to your sincerity, | am inclined Canada is the only firm which has de- 
does not exist as a right before God or in to conclude that you call to arms all those veloped and built jet engines—Chinook 
reason. Forgers of evil thoughts and of who hold the Protestant view on liberty and Orenda—in Canada, only firm on this 
error have no more right to circulate their against the other view on unlimited liberty continent to have produced a jet air liner. 





Please God! Not to Mine! 


Not to mine, this horrible crippler. 


Not to mine this thing with the long scientific name, poliomyelitis, this thing that means 


misery and pain in the language of the little ones. 


Not to mine to wear a brace, to hobble, to limp. 


‘ Not to mine to hear the laughter of others, to watch them at play, to cry the bitter 
= tears of childhood lost forever. 





Please God! Not to mine! 












And let me help those to whom it does come, this crippler, this 
destroyer. 


Let me give to help the helpless. 


Let my dollars and my prayers go with these little ones, 
y 
; that some day, some time, children everywhere 
Ze will walk without fear, free of childhood’s greatest 


ee 


enemy, Poliomyelitis. 


| am glad | have the privi- 
de lege of giving to the 
Canadian March 


\4 of Dimes. 


ee 





Give to 


THE CANADIAN 
MARCH OF DIMES 


(The Canadian Foundation for Poliomyelitis) 


Your Chartered Bank 
will gladly forward 


410 BLOOR ST. EAST, TORONTO 5 


Sponsored By 


your contrthution. 
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Investment Suggestions 


Maturity **Price 


Yield 





Security 











Canada Savings Bonds vevseeee 2U% 1 Nov. 1959 100.00 2.75 
Government of Canada 3 % 1 Oct. 1959/63 102.875 2.66 
*Canadian National Railway Co.......2%% 16Jan. 1966/71 99.83 2.88 
Province of Ontario 3 % 15Dec. 1968/70 100.375 2.97 
Ontario Hydro Power Commission 3 % 1 Nov. 1967/69 100.25 2.98 
Province of Quebec 3 % 15Sept. 1962/64 100.50 2.95 
Province of Nova Scotia .3 % 15 Dec. 1965/67 99.75 3.02 
Province of New Brunswick 344% 15 Sept. 1965 99.75 3.57 
Province of Manitoba 3 % 15 Feb. 1967 99.25 3.06 
Province of Saskatchewan 314% 1 Feb. 1966/68 99.75 352 
Province of British Columbia 3 % 15 June 1964 99.00 3.07 
Town of Smiths Falls 314% 1 Feb. 1961/70 100.00 3.25 
Town of Ingersoll 314% 13 Dec. 1950/69 102.375 3.25 
City of St. Catharines 3 %© 1 Dec. 1965/69 99.75 3.02 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co 314 1 Oct. 1973 103.00 3.31 
Great Lakes Power Corporation 444% 30Dec. 1969 100.00 4.50 
Canada Bread Ltd 444%  10ct. 1967 100.25 4.23 
Cock P 414% 1 Oct. 1965 103.00 3.99 
B 4 % 1 May 1963 100.00 +. 
J 4 > 15 Nov. 1966 98.50 i 
serial O:l Limited 3 % 15 Dec. 1969 99.00 3.07 
S 3 nigan Water & Power Co 4 &® Pref. $50 Par Market 4.12 
British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 43%4% Pref. $100 Par Market 4.75 
Imperial Tobacco Company 4 % Pref. $25 Par Market 3.77 
St. Lawre Paper Mills $6.00 1st Pref. $99 Par Market 685 
B Telephone ¢ of Canada Common $25 Par Market 5.00 
€ il Limited Common No Par Value Market 2.29 
Royalite Oil Company Led Common No Par Value Market 2.79 
w Company Ltd Common No Par Value Market 8.48 











*Guaranteed by the Government of Canada. 











** Accrued interest to be added where applicable. 










Listed stocks are quoted approximately at the market and offered as 


offered as principals subject to prior sale and 


ent other securities 








change in price. 















A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET “INVESTMENTS” 
WILL BE FORWARDED ON REQUEST 


Dominion SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK LONDON, ENG. WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
CALGARY LONDON KITCHENER HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 
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Fine quality is the hallmark of Hartt 
Shoes. Their superior craftsmanship and 
quiet distinction achieve the perfection 
of style so acceptable to Canada’s 
better-dressed men. ; 


a 


or eee . : 


‘“ 


The Royal Stuart 


Skilfully made in Imported 
brown scotch grain leather, 
ruggedly built for long 
wear with lasting comfort. 


wll Beller Shoe Hores vberss Canada Factory: Frederiction WB. 


Reearr 
hoe 


FOR MEN 








SHIP TRANSFERS START 


THE green light is on for Canadian 
shipowners who want to transfer their 
ships to U.K. registry. Subject to 
settlement of final details, agreement 
has been reached with the U.K. Gov- 
ernment for the transfer of 123 Cana- 
dian ships. That includes the 58 due 
to be returned this year as well as the 
65 already agreed to. 

Owners who have applied for trans- 
fer will now be free to go ahead as 
soon as they can make arrangements 
for U.K. operation and sign an agree- 
ment to safeguard the British Treasury 
against dollar leakage. 

A few owners applied for transfer 
to low-cost foreign flags, which will 
not be permitted; but most have not 
yet made up their minds. A Canadian 
subsidy of $75,000 will be available 
for 40 ships; and that leaves 13 to 
find an economic occupation without 
subsidy. The Government believes that 
more than this ought to be able to 
operate economically under the Ca- 
nadian flag, but it would take careful 
management and much more helpful 
labor attitudes. 


ECONOMIC PROSPECT GOOD 


WHILE farmers are grousing about 
prices and labor about unemployment, 
ministers and their advisers take a 
consistently cheerful view of the 1950 
economic prospects. Reports of the 
U.S. outlook are encouraging and 
Canadian investment, income and em- 
ployment all look like keeping up to 
high levels. The drop in farm prices 
probably had to come sometime, and 
the subsidies on bacon, cheese and 
eggs will cushion it. Year-end trade 
figures are as encouraging as the vear- 
end gold and dollar reserve. We are 
selling more to the U.S. and not buy- 
ing quite so much. The only poor spot 
is in our exports to soft-currency 
countries, which won't look up unless 
we manage to buy more from them 
this year. 


NORTHERN AIRLIFT 


ANDREW THOMSON, the chief of 
the Canadian weather service, and 
Charles Hubbard, chief of Arctic op- 
erations for the U.S. weather bureau, 
have just finished planning the sum- 
mer’s operations for supplying the 
four joint Canadian-U.S. weather sta- 
tions in the far north. Representatives 
of the U.S. Navy and Air Force ac- 
companied Hubbard to the Ottawa 
conference, and Canadian representa- 
tion took in a number of departments 
including National Defence. Supplies 
will be taken up partly by air, with the 
RCAF playing a rather larger part this 
time, and partly by water. 

Last year three U.S. Navy vessels 
carried supplies as far as Resolute Bay 
on Cornwallis Island, whence they 
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were forwarded to the more remote 
posts on Prince Patrick Island, F lef 
Ringnes Island and Eureka Sound on 
Ellesmere Land. In 1948 stores were 
landed at Alert in the north of Elles- 
mere ready for another station, but 
last year’s expedition could not get 
back there. Another attempt may be 
made this year. 


DISAPPEARING DOLLARS 


“ECA DOLLARS,” according to a 
widely-circulated story, “are mysieri- 
ously disappearing into the unknown.” 
There is no mystery and no disappear- 
ing trick. Published ECA figures show 
authorizations in a given period, but 
there is no way of relating them to the 
payments Canada gets. The periods 
don’t correspond. 

What is clear is that Canada cannot 
get more ECA dollars than are needed 
to cover the purchasing country’s defi- 
cit with us. If there’s any balance left, 
it’s left with the purchasing country, 
The U.K., which gets more than 80 
per cent of the offshore allocations for 
Canada, ends up with a net balance 
which has been of the order of $50 
millions a year in very round figures. 
Westminster says it is impossible to 
keep a strict. bilateral balance with 
each country, and Ottawa accepts a 
balance of this size as quite reason- 
able. 


CELLER’S COMBINE CHARGE 


THE complaint from Representative 
Celler about supposed price-fixing by 
Canadian newsprint companies |s 4 
hardy perennial. Once in 1947 « con- 
gressional committee even issued sub- 
poenas requiring the Canadian com- 
panies to defend themselves. It took 
five months of  inter-governnental 
negotiation to get the subpoenas with- 
drawn. Congress presumably won't tr 
that again, but the attacks go o 

The newsprint industry has st-adily 
boosted production to meet U.». de 
mand, and since only two new news 
print machines have been installed 
since before the war (Powell River, 
BC, and Corner Brook, Nfld.) the 1n- 
crease has been achieved by tec!inica 


ingenuity. Supplies are now easi-r for 
lack of sterling sales, but mills hive 


keep running fairly near capac ty t 
break even. 

Newsprint is sold by contract 
tween mill and publisher, usual! 


viding for price changes if othe; mills 
change their price. “Price leade ship 


is generally conceded to lie with ane 
dian International Paper and 4 ditibl 


BRITISH ELECTION 


NO ENGLISH phrase describe what 
is going on in England so well as 4 
headline in L’Evenement Journal o 
Quebec City. It said: “Churcivill % 
lance contre le socialisme.” 
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AURENCE STEINHARDT the United States has 
1¢ ne of its top-flight diplomats to Ottawa. As an 
early supporter of Franklin 
Roosevelt, he was per- 
suaded to enter the diplo- 
matic service, and after 
serving in Sweden and 
Peru, was given the im- 
portant post in Moscow. 
Shifted from there to 
Ankara in 1942, to suc- 
cessfully block Franz von 
Papen's intrigues, he was 
sent into Prague immedi- 
ately after the German 
surrender. When the Com- 
munists took over in 1948, 
Steinhardt was moved to 
Ottawa, where he finds a 
gratifying opportunity for 
straightforward, construc- 
tive diplomacy. See Page 16.—Copyright, Karsh. 
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THE Minister of Justice told a 
London, Ont., audience the other 
day that of all the debatable fields 
of power upon which the National 
Government and the provinces 
differ from time to time, the one 
which it was most important to 
settle satisfactorily was the field of 
taxation. 

He then tabulated the effects of 
failure to reach amicable agree- 
ment on this vital point. Until it is 
done, he contended, Canada would 
have no national social security 
program, and no national invest- 
ment program. It would continue 
to be haunted by multiple taxation 
and overlapping administration in 
pensions administration. The re- 
sponsibility for coping with unem- 
ployment relief would continue to 
be divided between three jurisdic- 
tions, national, provincial, munici- 

al. 

Adding these separate items to- 
gether, Canada would continue to 
lack a coordinated program to 
grapple with unemployment if and 
when such a_ condition again 
threatened on a_ national and 
serious scale. 

Premier Leslie Frost, at Niagara 
Falls, termed Garson’s conclusions 
“nonsense”, said the problem was 
simple, not complicated, urged im- 
mediate action by all governments, 
to attack specific and concrete 
problems. 

Messrs. Garson and Frost are 
quite capable of threshing out this 
issue by themselves. But one basic 
factor should never be neglected 
in these debates. 


Beliefs and Events 

The Fathers of Confederation 
believed they were laying the large 
and costly services of government 
upon the central government. They 
endowed the provinces meanly, in 
keeping with the cost of discharg- 
ing merely local responsibilities. 
Events turned out otherwise: the 
provinces were compelled to as- 
sume many of the great and grow- 
ing burdens, but their revenue 
sources remained limited and rela- 
tively incapable of expansion. 
Some provinces with heavy bur- 
dens and narrow resources suffered 
most. Two or three provinces ot 
exceptional wealth have been rela- 
tively comfortable. All have been 
at times in a strait-jacket of sorts. 

The misfit has been so serious 
that some provincial leaders refuse 
to accept this version of history 
at ali. Arguing back from. their 
present heavy burdens and inada- 
quate revenues, they contend that 
the constitutional arrangements 
about taxation made in 1867 must 
be re-interpreted in a radical way 
This point has been strongly urged 
by Premier Duplessis, but not by 
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Tax Division Still the Key 


him alone. Obviously, this argu- 
ment runs, the men who drafted 
the constitution would not have 
given the provinces such responsi- 
bilities and powers without at the 
same time providing them with 
adequate revenue sources. 

The BNA Act does, indeed, allo- 
cate to the provinces exclusive 
right to make laws in relation to: 
“Direct Taxation within the Prov- 
ince in order to the raising of a 
Revenue for Provincial Purposes.” 
(92-2). This circumstance has led 
Premier Duplessis and others to 
contend, as a result, that the Do- 
minion Government “invaded” the 
provinces’ taxation preserves when 
they imposed direct taxes, such as 
personal and corporation income 
taxes, excess profits taxes, succes- 
sion duties and estate taxes. 


Provincial Logic 

The assertion has been put for- 
ward from time to time that if 
only the National Government 
would stay out of the direct taxa- 
tion field, the provinces could get 
along nicely. Also, some provincial 
champions who did not argue for 
exclusive provincial rights in direct 
taxation contended that the law 
and tradition and the logic of 
heavy provincial burdens gave the 
provinces a priority in direct taxa- 
tion. You will find this vein of ar- 
gument running through many re- 
cent submissions to National Con- 
ferences. 

From the viewpoint of the two 
or three wealthiest provinces, this 
is an excellent solution, if it could 
be made to stick. But it is com- 
pletely untenable and inacceptable 
from the viewpoint of the other 
provinces, and still more from the 
viewpoint of national welfare. 

It is constitutionally untenable, 
because Sec. 91 gives the National 
Government “the exclusive legis- 
lative authority” over “The Rais- 
ing of Money by any mode or 
system of Taxation” (91-3). Such 
a concession would be of little 
value to most of the provinces, 
who cannot raise enough by direct 
taxes to meet their needs. And for 
reason too elaborate to sum up 
here, it would make national fiscal 
policy in peacetime a nightmare 
and in war an impossibility. But 
some answer must be found. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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it's 
easier fo 
FLY 

to 
Australia 


and New 
Zealand 


(FROM VANCOUVER B.C.) 





@ Enjoy these ENTRA 

advantages on your trans- 

Pacific flight ... 

@® Twice-weekly 
from Vancouver. 

@ Full-length sleeping 
berths—no extra cost. 


service 


@ Stopovers at San 
Francisco, Honolulu, 
or Fiji at no addi- 
tional fare. 

@® One night in the air 
and you're’ there— 
334 flying hours to 
Sydney—31 to Auck- 
land. 

General Agents: 


TRANS-CANADA 
AIR LINES 


or your Travel Agent. 


Use Air Cargo 
Service—Sare 
weeks. 
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THE ANSWER TO MANY | 
A MAIDEN’S PRAYER... 
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...and men, too. This assertion was backed up by 80.6% 


% 3 = 





| 
| of Windsor’s domestic radio users during the week of oA 
| December 5th, 1949, when polled by Elliott Haynes. With i, 
33.1°° of radio sets in use, 80.6°~ of the listeners yf 
approached answered, “Uhuh, Toby David’. Yes, Toby’s 4 
really TOPS in audience acceptance and TOPS in radio sales K 
in Windsor and Western Ontario... urban and rural. 3 
THIS SURVEY MAKES IT QUITE OBVIOUS. He brings the J 
housewife many helpful household hints and tells the men Pi 
where to make a good purchase. This year investigate the BY) 
merits of each advertising medium before you place it on Et 
| your schedule. To be sure of your sales results in Windsor t 
and Western Ontario... urban and rural, don’t overlook if 
CKLW and the Toby David Show. 80.6‘: of the listeners "4 
can't be wrong. i 
4 
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CANADIAN BROADCASTING MUTUAL BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION SYSTEM 


MEMBERS OF CANADIAN 
ASSOCIATION 
OF BROADCASTERS 








THE GOOD NEIGHBOR STATION 
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Fagin and the Witnesses 


Wt WERE never much convinced of the wisdom 
of ‘hat part of the Jewish community in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec which sought the banning of the 
film “Oliver Twist,” and of the Quebec Board of 
Censors we expect no more wisdom than is usu- 
ally) expected of censors. Subsequent events have, 
however, made us fairly confident that the appli- 
cants for the ban committed a grave tactical error. 
If we added that the Board of Censors may have 
taken advantage of it we should perhaps be doing 
them no grave injustice; thev were entitled to take 
advantage of it. 

Ever since the Supreme Court held that certain 
Witnesses of Jehovah had not been properly con- 
victed of sedition in the Quebec courts, we have 
heen hearing loud complaints from elements in 
that Province that freedom of dissemination of 
ideas is not impartially distributed—that they are 
prevented by the Jews in their midst from seeing 
“Oliver Twist” whilst they are compelled to listen 
to the open-air oratory of the Witnesses and can- 





not prevent Witness literature from being pushed 
into their letter-boxes. 

[he parallel obviously limps very heavily. Few 
of the complainants have any real desire to see 
“Oliver Twist,” and the desire of the owners of 
the tilm to exhibit it is entirely Tinancial, while the 
anxiety of the Jewish community to suppress it is 
probably not very intense and certainly not en- 
tirely unanimous. The desire of the Witnesses to 
propagate their doctrine is on the other hand so 
intense that they are willing to go to jail and to 
endure assault and battery for it; and there is 
probably an almost equally intense desire on the 
part of a large fraction of the Quebec population 
that they should not be allowed to propagate it. 

But on its purely technical side the parallel is 
not so bad. Nobody, we think, suggests that the 
late Charles Dickens wrote his novel for the pur- 
pose of discrediting Jews; nobody, we think, sug- 
gest. that the producers of the film had any such 
ise. The film does not, as a matter of fact, 
disc edit Jews anything like so much as the fa- 


mou. Witnesses’ pamphlet, “Quebec’s Burning 
Hat.” seeks to discredit the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Province of Quebec, the Quebec 
Go\-rnment and other local institutions. 


lhe thing which separates the two cases into 
‘wo bsolutely watertight compartments, so that 
ther can be no possible relationship between 
them, is the generally admitted fact that the public 
exhibition of films is censorable, by an authorized 
Board of Censors whose actions are reviewable 
only by the Government, while the preaching of 
felig:ious doctrines (or what are considered by 
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their preachers to be religious doctrines) and the 
distribution of literature criticizing the actions of 
authorities are not subject to any restraints except 
those of the general law. Anybody who wants to 
circulate “Oliver Twist” as a pamphlet can do so 
in Quebec with perfect freedom, no matter what 
some Jews in Quebec may think about it. Any- 
body who wants to can circulate the Protocols of 
Zion; some people do. But anybody who tried to 
exhibit a film version of “Quebec’s Burning Hate” 
in Quebec would never get as far as the Supreme 
Court—and quite rightly. 


The “Canadian Emigrant” 


READING an article on “The BBC in Canada” 
by John Polwarth in the BBC Year Book 1950, 
just to hand, we were brought up short by the 
statement: “In my morning mail” (that word will 
bring his British readers up short too; evidently 
Mr. Polwarth is getting himself Canadianized) 
“there is a letter from a Canadian emigrant who 
wants to know whether his radio will work in 
Edinburgh.” 

How many of our readers have ever thought 
that there was, or could be, such a thing as a 
“Canadian emigrant”? That people leave Canada 
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we know; that they leave to better themselves we 
know: that an infinitesimal fraction of them may 
ieave to better themselves in Edinburgh, improb- 
able as it seems, we can nevertheless dimly envis- 
age. But we never think of them as emigrants. An 
emigrant from one point of view is a person who 
is an immigrant from another point of view, and 
our point of view has always been that which 
made him an immigrant. We have developed a 
Stereotype of him. He travels in the steerage; that 
there is now no steerage makes no difference. He 
is examined for trachoma. He goes west in immi- 
grant trains. He takes up free land that nobody 
else wants; that there is now no free land makes 
no difference 

But if he moves to the United States or even to 
Edinburgh we do not think of him as an immi- 
grant to the United States or Scotland and there- 
fore an emigrant from Canada; not at all. He is 
then a Canadian who is being squeezed out by the 
encroaching tlood of immigrants. He is a Person, 
with a fedora hat and three suitcases. His depar- 
ture is something about which to wail and knock 
the breast. Emigrant nothing! Nobody emigrates 
from Canada, Mr. Polwarth, and don’t you go 
telling the BBC any such tale. A few people move 
away, that is all. Most of them do it because they 
haven't really finished immigrating; they haven't 
settled in, like the Dutch family which went home 
to Holland the other day with a violently protest- 
ing small daughter who wanted to remain. They 
went because they were a matriarchal family and 
mother was lonely for her dykes. She wasn’t a 
Canadian emigrant, good gracious no; she was an 
incomplete Canadian immigrant. We suspect your 
Edinburgh chap of being the same thing. 


The Newfoundlanders 


IT IS a remarkable thing that the new Province of 
Newfoundland, occupied by a population which 
has had no responsible democratic government 
for the past seventeen years, should be providing 
so good a delegation to the Dominion Parliament 
and at the same time to the recent Dominion- 
Provincial Conference. Some of the island Sena- 
tors and M.P.’s are reported to have preserved a 
large measure of silence during the past session 
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TILTING IN NOT-SO-MERRIE ENGLAND 
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on account of a feeling that they had not vet much 
to contribute to the discussion of national affairs, 
but that was probably due more to the novelty of 
Newfoundiand’s relationship with the other nine 
Provinces than to the novelty, to Newfoundland- 
ers, of the democratic process. Several ot them 
have made important contributions to debate. 

Mr. Smallwood, the Premier of Newfoundland, 
was a decidedly useful member of the Conference 
on methods for the amendment of the constitu- 
tion by purely Canadian procedures, and during 
his visit on the mainland he also did a great deal 
to advance the interests and reputation of his 
Province by the speeches which he delivered to 
various organizations in Eastern Canada. He is a 
man who realizes very fully the vital importance 
of getting his Province understood and properly 
valued by his fellow-Canadians in the other Prov- 
inces. The consequences of eighty years of separ- 
ation are not easily overcome, and since it was 
the destiny of Newfoundland to become ultim- 
ately (as it was the design of the Fathers of Con- 
federation that it should become) a part of the 
Canadian nation, it is a pity that it did not do so 
earlier. But thanks to the efforts of Newfound- 
landers like Mr. Smallwood it may not be long 
before the eightv-vear-old gulf is completely 
bridged 

Meanwhile it is desirable that the visiting be- 
tween the island and the mainland should not be 
wholly a one-way traffic. The more Canadians we 
can induce to visit the historic old ports and fish- 
ing villages and the newer industrial towns of 
Newfoundland the better it will be for the re- 
lationship: and it is fortunate that quite a group 

f our best painters have already sought out this 
new Canadian territory and recorded its scenery 


for our appreciation 
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Late Sir J. A. Chisholm 
THE death of Sir Joseph Andrew Chisholm re- 


moves not only one of the few surviving close 
associates of Sir Robert Borden, but one who has 
for half a century been a commanding figure in 
the legal. social and cultural life of the Mari- 

The late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Nova Scotia had been a member of that 
court for thirtv-four vears, and a prominent mem- 
ber of the legal profession in Halifax for over 
sixty vears. The clarity of thought which gave dis- 
tinction to his judicial pronouncements was in 





arge degree the product of an exceptional literar\ 
taste, and he possessed a range of scholarship 


Ss 

which is unfortunately becoming rarer with every 
succeeding vear of this age of narrow speciali- 
zation and exclusive interests. He was a tvpical 
great man of the nineteenth century, with its ap- 
propriate air of spacious leisure and gracious 
courtesy. Canada, in the words of Rt. Hon. J. I 

Iisley, has lost one of its great jurists and gentle- 
men : 


Without Due Process of Law 


THE premises of the United Jewish People’s Or- 
der in Montreal have -been closed by Premier 
Duplessis under the provisions of the Padlock 
Law of the Province of Quebec, which gives him 
the right to close them if he believes them to have 
been used for the propagation of Communism. We 
assume therefore that he does believe them to 


have been so used 

We have not, and nobody has, and nobody has 
anv right to have, the slightest idea on what 
grounds Mr. Duplessis believes them to have been 
so used. Mr. Duplessis is not responsible to anv- 
body for this belief. He does not have to produce 
anv evidence, either before a court or before the 


Legislature or before the bar of public opinion. 
He is the absolute master of every piece of prop- 
erty in the Province of Quebec, so far as the 
provisions of this law extend. He could close the 
Palace of the Anglican Archbishop of Quebec, or 
the Anglican Cathedral for that matter, and no- 





—Ster Photo by Doug Cronk 


NEWEST PREMIER: Smallwood of the Island. 


body could say him nay. He is policeman, prose- 
cutor, judge, sheriff and hangman. The Padlock 
Law makes him so. 

The Quebec Legislature, which makes laws re- 
garding property and civil rights, enacted the 
Padlock Law. There is no Bill of Rights in Can- 
ada to require that a Canadian citizen shall not 
be deprived of his property without due process 
of law; so the Quebec Legislature can enact the 
Padlock Law, and give Mr. Duplessis the right 
to deprive the UJPO of the use of its property 
for one year without any process of law at all. 

We have not the slightest idea whether the 
property of the UJPO has been used for the 





The South Saskatchewan 


THE BEAUTIFUL THE BEAUTIFUI 
RIVER sang my childhood’s hymn 
then muted down deep under memory 
until a bright empty morning on the plains. 
In vacant light the table land stretched bare 
oh flat and high and bare under bare sky 
horizon’s edge to edge only level land. 
Then, we saw, with disbelief, the plain was 
Spit 
a mighty fissure, gouged and rent. 
The road tipped, dipped, twisted into the gash 
plunged through strange sculpture of grassed 
cliffs 
down into greened ravines 
pleasant brush and _ blessing small-leafed 
trees. 
Then, we came to the river 
Steady, broad, pushing through the world's 
crust 
with its certain flow 
tving white far mountains through brown 
plains 
to white far ocean — 
sudden from silt of memory climbed the 
chorus 
shouted with joy the beautiful the beautiful 
river! 
ANNE MARRIOTT 








propagation of Communism or not. We have seen 
no evidence one way or the other, and neither 
nor any citizens of the Province of Quebec have 
any right to ask for the production of any. We 
think it quite possible that the premises may have 
been used to sell tickets for a meeting to be ad- 
dressed by Father Duffy. We think it quite pos 
sible that Mr. Duplessis may believe that selli 
tickets for a Duffy meeting is ‘propagating Co 
munism. But selling tickets for a Duffy meeti 
is not an offence against the criminal law, which 
is Dominion law. The UJPO has not be 
proved guilty of any offence against the crimina 
law. For that matter, propagating Communism 
is not an offence against the criminal law; so that 
even if Mr. Duplessis believes the UJPO to 
have propagated Communism he still does not 
believe them to be guilty of any criminal offence. 
He is depriving them of their property by his own 
absolute power, conferred upon him by the Q 
bec Legislature. They are of course a minority, 
and pretty helpless; but there was a time when 
Quebec was supposed to be solicitous about the 
rights of minorities. 
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The American Stage 


THE SEASON 1948-49 was artistically a good 
one in the American theatre. Of the Burns Mantle 
“Ten Best Plays” now edited by John Chapman 
(Dodd Mead, $4.75), five are serious, intelligent 
and important, and three of these are American. 
This is far better than 1947-48, which produced 
of durable matter only “Streetcar” and the Eng- 
lish “Winslow Boy”—for we cannot admit “Mr. 
Roberts” to any degree of permanency. Before 
1939 five-big-play years were not uncommon; 
perhaps we are getting back to peace-time condi- 
tions. 

Maxwell Anderson has had the Pulitzer Prize 
only once against three times each for Sherwood 
and O'Neill. He has had the Drama Critics’ 
Award twice, but the last was in °36-’37. All the 
same we incline to place him and O'Neill to- 
gether as the foremost American playwrights in 
the judgment of the outside world, and Anderson 
is still writing and still improving. “Anne of the 
Thousand Days” in this volume reads magnifi- 
cently and may easily be his finest work. “Death 
of a Salesman” by Arthur Miller has already been 
reviewed in these columns and won both awards 
last year; it is unquestionably a work of lasting 
value. “Life With Mother” was overshadowed by 
its predecessor (longest run in Broadway his- 
tory) “Life With Father,” and had only moderate 
success, but it is a beautiful study of pleasant 
family life. The two foreign plays are “The Mad 
woman of Chaillot” and “Edward, My Son,” the 
latter also reviewed in a recent issue. 

Two of the remaining five plays have already 
been seen in Canada and did not seem likc'y to 
establish themselves in history; these are “| ight 
Up the Sky” and “Goodbye My Fancy.” A third 
is the very brilliant piece of melodramatic report 
ing, “Detective Story,” by Sidney Kingsley (a0 
old award winner with “Men in White” and ‘The 
Patriots”) and Madge Evans. The others— well, 
there had to be ten. One of them seems to have 
been made a success by the acting of o1 old 
friend José Ferrer. 

The thesis that the theatre is being strang'cd by 
excessive production costs, which is strong!) SUP 
ported by Mr. Chapman and many other students 
of the times, is worked out in a review of the past 
fifty years by Ward Morehouse entitled “Matinee 
Tomorrow” (McGraw Hill of Canada, $6.50, and 


they must take responsibility for omission of the 
accent). Mr. Morehouse has been a New York 
eatre- 


first-nighter since the early ‘twenties and a th 
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- since “Ben Hur,” and his book will help 

ng critics whose files do not go that far back. 
Sarah Truax’s memories in “A Woman of Parts” 
(jongmans Green, $4.25) are those of a very 
competent and intelligent actress who spent most 
of her career in stock and never quite managed to 
star in New York. 


Upside Down Art 


THE news that an “abstract” painting in the 
Lees Art Gallery has been hung upside down 
surpises us only by the implication that it must 
hase an up side and a down side. We had sup- 
pos that these abstract paintings were com- 
] 


pletels non-representational, having no_ corre- 
spor dence with anything on, over or beneath the 
eart!. But in that event it should make no dif- 
fere)ce what side up they are hung. If they have 


it and a wrong way up, it follows that they 
mus’ at least have something to do with the force 
of © avity. It seems that an abstract painting on 
the subject of Newton and the apple might con- 
tain 10 Newton, no apple tree, no apple and no 
eart). but might still be a representation of the 
force which drew the apple and the earth to- 
get Anyhow it is nice to know. 


Discrimination Problem 


THE Ontario Cabinet was called upon the other 
day by a very large and influential delegation 
which asked it to enact legislation “to deal with 
the problem of discrimination as it affects people 
n employment, in public places, in housing and 
wnership of property.” The discrimination which 
was in the mind of thesdelegation was, of course, 
sort which prevents members of certain 
races or religions from obtaining certain types of 
employment quite irrespective of their abilities 
r qualifications,—which prevents them from ob- 
taining service in public restaurants,—which al- 
ws a servitude to be placed upon real estate 
such that it can never pass into the possession or 
ccupation of certain classes of owners or tenants. 
The delegation was politely but apparently not 
mpathetically received, a circumstance 
ch may have been partly due to the fact that 
ganizations represented included some 
ch are already committed to, the advocacy of 
political party than that which at present 
najority in the Queen’s Park chamber. 
It would, we think, be a serious mistake on the 
‘o! Mr. Frost and his colleagues to allow this 
tance to weigh for much in their decisions 
the policy advocated by the delegation. 
ments are not put in power nor ousted by 
odies as the TLC or CCL provincial 
organ vations. They are put in power and ousted 
‘he teelings of the great number of voters who 
r loose to all political doctrines, but who 
ry now and then be strongly moved by 
‘amp cs of what they feel to be injustice or 
‘ucts or neglect. That great body of voters is at 
ient considerably impressed by the world- 
‘ide <ampaign against these discriminatory prac- 
“ces, cad by the available evidence that Canada 
hot .s free from them as a leading progressive 
J sught to be. The National Council of 
Vom the Canadian Federation of Catholic 
Students, the Council for Social Services 
hurch of England, the Canadian Educa- 
‘ociation, the Newman Clubs, the Home 
“A¢ S-hool Associations—these are not partisan 
“cies in any way, and they represent a large and 
“21s liversified section of public opinion. 
‘Ne’ the devising of legislation to mitigate— 
°° ‘eg. Jation will completely suppress—racial and 
“igi0\s discrimination is a difficult matter every- 


body will admit. That is no reason why it should 
not be attempted, and a courageous attempt is all 
the Ontario Legislature is asked for. Nor is it 
asked to indulge in any particularly experimental 
law-making. Many States of the American Union 
—where consciousness of the gravity of the prob- 
lem is greater than in Canada—are operating 
laws which, if we may judge from comments 
which appear in leading American journals, are 
working quite well and causing no hardship. We 
hope that Mr. Frost will find time to acquaint 
himself with some of this legislation. 


Defending Our Dollar 


THE accession of Mr. James Muir, of the Royal 
Bank, to the list of those who are advocating the 
abandonment of exchange controls is so impor- 
tant that the precise nature of his proposals, and 
the places in them upon which his accent falls, 
need to be carefully considered by every Cana- 
dian who wishes to hold an intelligent opinion on 
the subject of the Canadian currency and its ex- 
ternal relations. 

In the first place it is essential to remember that 
Mr. Muir advocates the abandonment of fixed 
exchange parities only as a temporary measure 
and as a means of finding out where these parities 
should be located when they are eventually re- 
fixed. He does not advocate a permanently unat- 
tached currency. The idea is that if it were al- 
lowed a period of complete freedom to locate 
itself wherever the market might determine. the 
Canadian dollar could then be pegged at a fixed 
exchange parity where it could be maintained not 
by controls but by “adjustment of prices and na- 
tional income.” The idea is perfectly sound if it 
is politically feasible. 

If the Canadian people, as a political entity, 
had any sense of moral obligation (as they would 
have had a generation ago) to maintain their 
newly established exchange rate at the cost of an 
adjustment of prices and national income, we 
should be inclined to welcome Mr. Muir’s sugges- 
tion. Unfortunately we can see very little evidence 
that such is the case. Public opinion today is un- 
prepared to face any downward adjustment of 
prices and any contraction of national income, in 
spite of the fact that in many countries the cost 
of production of many articles exceeds the price 
at which the produced article can be sold on the 
world market, with the result that the exchange 
rate has to be lowered from time to time in order 
to make export possible. 

The idea that a debt contracted in Canadian 





It’s Hell in Norway 


“Hell, Norway — (AP) — The temperature 
dropped to 40 degrees below zero here yester- 
day.”—News item. 

“Ontario’s exceptionally mild winter is due to 
Soviet atomic activity, says prominent authority.” 

-—News item. 


JACK FROST has forgot where Ontarians 


dwell — 

He's packed his belongings and gone all to 
Hell; 

While people in Norway grow number and 
number, 


Ontario basks in a wintertime sunmer. 
While Hell is as cold as an Eskimo’s tomb 
And plants in Ontario foolishly bloom, 
We're told our abnormal climatic condition 
Is due to the Soviet’s fooling with fission. 
Admitting Ontario’s winter is grand, 
There's one thing, however, I don’t understand: 
When Norway's so close to the land run by Joe, 
Then why in Hell is it forty below? 
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dollars ought to be discharged in Canadian dol- 
lars of the same value as measured in gold or even 
in external (international) purchasing power has 
completely disappeared since the last noble but 
ill-starred effort of Great Britain to re-establish 
that doctrine after the first world war. Where 
there is no great sense of obligation about the 
value of the national currency there will be no 
disposition to make sacrifices to maintain it. In 
those circumstances the restraints imposed by the 
control system upon the purchases of foreign 
goods are probably the best means of compelling 
at least a moderate measure of sacrifice without 
the voters being too strongly aware that they are 
making a sacrifice. 


passing show 


IN ENGLAND “walking out” is supposed 
to be a sign of love. In the United Nations 
it is a sign of hate. 


An aged Alberta farmer who was lost 
in 40-below weather on the prairie kept 
himself alive by drinking a few tots of rum 
from a bottle he was carrying home. The 
law requires that he be sent to jail for drink- 
ing in a public place, but if he had not 
drunk it he would have been breaking the 
law by committing suicide anyhow. 


The author of “1984” is dead, and judg- 
ing from “1984” he can have had no par- 
ticular regret about not living until that 
year. 


Decision that Mr. Hiss is a perjurer does 
not seem to make Mr. Chambers an angel. 


Canada supplies the newsprint for three 
out of every five newspaper pages printed 
in the whole world. In fact if it weren’t for 
Canada there would hardly be room in the 
newspapers for anything but the comic 
strips. 


How did Old Man Winter get the idea 
that “Go West, young man” was intended 
for him? 


Golf in the dark, with luminous balls, is 
the latest craze in England. Civil servants 
like it because it is so much like long- 
term government planning. 


Manchester, England, has had a housing 
plebiscite in which less than 6 per cent of 
the electors voted. The other 94 per cent 
may think they are living in a democracy, 
but they aren't, and it’s their own fault. 


We have a funny feeling that if a capi- 
talist regime were to seize power in Russia 
the United Nations would somehow man- 
age to seat its representative about ten 
minutes after he was named in Moscow. 


We asked our Chinese laundryman 
whether Canada ought to continue to recog- 
nize the government of Chiang Kai-shek. 
He replied: “No tickee, no washee!” 


Expected rise in the price of beer will be 
very gratifying to total abstainers, who will 
be saving more money than ever. 


The real issue in the British elections 
seems to be whether it is more fun striking 
against private ownership or against na- 
tional ownership. 


Even Mr. Drew’s silences are amiable 
these days. 


Lucy says that the youngsters who come 
in to see the television set are getting more 
interested in what's in the icebox than 
what’s on the screen. 
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CANADA'S BLACK RECORD: 
DEATH ON THE HIGHWAY 


by Henry Janes 


A PAGE ONE story is now reach 
ing the American public. Important 
to the 53 million drivers and all who 
use American streets and highways, it 
shows that the United States has won 
another victory tn trattfic satety 

Last vear 31.500 people—a tright- 
ful tol were killed in street and high- 
way accidents in the States. But de- 
spite another large increase in traffic, 
death losses were about L'2 per 
cent lower than in 1948 and about 
25 per cent lower than in 1941, when 
40,000 lives were lost. 

Reading about the appalling U.S 
traffic toll, Canadians are likely to say. 
“Isn't that terrible!” and dismiss the 
subject with the notion that our streets 
and highways are much safer. Untfor- 
tunately. the fact is that Canada ts not 
keeping up with the States in traffic 
safety; our death and injury toll is stil 
mounting 

On a death rate mileage basis. driv- 
ing here is more dangerous than in the 
States. We are averaging 10 deaths 
per 100 million miles of travel. com- 
pared to 7.5 in the States. Unlike the 
States, we have no national traffic 
safety research or prevention program. 
Against an increase of approximately 
10,000,000 vehicles since 1941. the 
U.S. death losses have been cut ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. With an in- 
crease since 1941 of approximately 
600.000 motor vehicles. our death 
losses are up about 15 per cent. 

Attracting litthke concern as a na- 
tional problem, Canada’s traffic acci- 
dent tol! has been going up in leaps 
and bounds since the early 20's, except 
for two periods of reduced travel, the 
depression and the war years. 

Back 20 vears ago. our traffic toll 
was taking an average of 100 lives a 
month, with about 20 persons injured 
for every one killed. It hit a peak in 
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1941 with 1,852 deaths, dropped to 
1.374 deaths in 1944 due to wartime 
restrictions on travel, and has been 
soaring ever since. 

The Canadian traffic toll had a new 
high in 1949, with over 2.100 killed 
and some 45,000 persons suffering 
non-fatal injuries. That will bring out 
traffic toll, since 1931, up to nearly 
30,000 deaths and over a million non- 
fatal injuries. 

There’s a grim outlook ahead for 
this vear—a person killed about every 
four hours and a person injured every 
12 minutes. Our economic losses for 
vehicle and property damage will 
probably amount to 340 million. 

The total of 2.100 killed in traffic 
accidents in Canada last vear is an 
estimate based on figures available for 
four provinces and fatality reports in 
newspapers. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics figures for 1949 fatalities 
will not be published until 1951, too 
late to be of news interest. Meanwhile, 
our American neighbors, thanks to 
fast work by the National Satety 
Council. are already issuing prelimi- 
nary figures on their 1949 traffic toll 
and have launched their 1950 safety 
programs. 

Some of the provinces and a num- 
ber of communities are making prog- 
ress in traffic safety. But big handi- 
caps are the lack of research statistics 
and accident prevention efforts on a 
national scale and the lack of public 
awareness of the problem. 

Single disasters taking a few lives 
have produced Royal Commissions. A 
handful of murders or sex crimes re- 
sult in wide public concern, heavy 
court or legal costs and corrective 
proposals. But the traffic toll with its 
day-to-day tragedies has never stirred 
up one serious study or national in- 
quiry. 


—Globe and Mail 


DRIVING is more dangerous in Canada than in the United States. On a 
death per mile driven basis, our fatality rate is higher than the American. 


Public safety on streets and high- 
ways is being tackled in the States as 
a national problem. Immediately after 
the war, when gasoline and _ travel 
restrictions were lifted, traffic acci- 
dents began to soar. The National 
Safety Council, the American Auto- 
motive Association, and other organ- 
izations asked Mr. Truman to call 
The President's Highway Safety Con- 
ference. That was in June, 1946, when 
the traffic toll was on the way up. 

In reporting on the nation-wide, 
round-the-clock safety program Mr. 
Truman said: 

“If nothing had been done to im- 
prove safety conditions on the high- 
wavs, and the death rate had remained 
the same as it was in 1946, we would 
have had nearly 25 per cent more 
deaths and accidents in 1948 than 
actually occurred. 

“We have saved, through our satety 
programs. almost 11,000 lives and 
prevented injury to nearly 400,000 
persons. 

“The problem of satety becomes 
more serious as the volume of traffic 
increases. There is every indication 
that we will have more miles of travel 
and resulting casualties on the road 
this vear than we have ever had. The 
program of highway safety must be 
expanded and intensified.” 


Ray of Hope 


There are some bright spots, how- 
ever, in the Canadian traffic safety 
picture. In Canada. as in the States, 
Where planned safety programs are 
operating, the accident fatalities have 
dropped. 

British Columbia will probably 
show fewer lives lost in 1949. It has 
the most thorough testing, both of 
drivers and vehicles, of any Canadian 
province. New drivers must pass writ- 
ten examinations as well as road tests. 
In Vancouver an excellent vehicle 
testing system is operating, and inspec- 
tion tests of both over-aged drivers 
and old vehicles is required in the 
whole province. Concentration of 
about 80 per cent of the B.C. traffic 
in the three coastal cities, heavy tour- 
ist travel. and mountain roads, add to 
the accident hazards there. But B.C.’s 
licensing system is considered advanc- 
ed even by U.S. experts, and the whole 
province is making progress in acci- 
dent prevention. 

Ontario, with approximately 45 per 
cent of Canada’s motor vehicle regis- 
trations, had a photo-finish race to 
keep 1949 losses down to the 1941 
peak of 801 deaths. Technically this 
is a victory on the safety front. for 
compared with 1941, Ontario now has 
some 250.000 more drivers, 200.000 
more vehicles. and there was about 
2’ billion miles more travelling done 
in the province than in 1941. Ontario's 
mileage death rate will probably be 
at a new record low, about one-third 
down from 1941. 
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IF YOU DRINK: don’t driv 


The Ontario safety program, launch- 
ed by the Department of Highways in 
1946, is now a large scale, intensive 
effort supported by the press, radio 
stations, the police, schools and or- 
ganizations such as the Ontario Satety 
League. Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Kitchener and a number of other 
Ontario cities have municipal cam- 
paigns which are unquestionably sav- 
ing lives and injuries. In the Toronto 
area. Which has the heaviest traffic in 
Canada. the death toll was 122 in 194] 
and 59 last vear. 

Montreal is also showing progress 
on the safety front. In the first ten 
months, death losses were 58 compar- 
ed with 85 in 1948. But Quebec as a 
whole stands out again for dangerous 
traffic and another increase in insur- 
ance rates is likely there. In 1948 with 
about 16 per cent of the total licensed 
vehicles in Canada, Quebec had 29 
per cent of our total traffic deaths 
Traffic deaths in Montreal alone used 
to average around 100 a year. In 1941, 
the peak accident year, 163 people 
were killed in Montreal, more than in 
all British Columbia. 

There has been no change in Sas- 
katchewan. Manitoba, Alberta and 
the Maritimes show an increase 

Provincial-Federal lines stand be- 
tween Canada and a national safet\ 
movement patterned on the success 
American formula of public ¢ 
tion, backed by law enforcemer 
safety engineering. 

Traffic safety is seldom disc ussec 
at Ottawa. There is no nationa! re 
search. Our only source for fi ures 
the Dominion Bureau of Stat stics 
publishes 15 to 20 months toc /at 
for news value. In the States 
thousands of organizations back thei’ 
safety movement. Traffic satct' 
used as a public relations then 
hundreds of businesses related t) me 
tor vehicle traffic. 

How to reduce traffic accid: 
no longer a mystery. The prob 
to get what is known used. In C inae 
in 1950, if we could duplica's te 
American safety program on na‘ione 
provincial and community levels. |! 
likely that we could save 400 lis 
avoid 10,000 personal injuries 
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Knowledge Will Be Their Guide 


Supreme Court of Canada to Gain 
By Appointment of Two Eminent 


jurists from Quebec and Ontario 


by Fred Kaufman and Gordon McCaffrey 


THE JUDGE, said Plato, should not 
be young; he should have learned to 
know evil, not from his own soul, but 
from late and long observation of the 
nature of evil in others: knowledge 
should be his guide, not personal ex- 
perience. 

In elevating Mr. Justice Gerald 
Fauteux, of Quebec’s Superior Court, 
to the bench of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, the Federal Justice Depart- 
ment did not follow the Greek philos- 
opher’s advice to the letter. For Joseph 
Honore Gerald Fauteux. prominent 
French Canadian, is but 49 years old 

vears younger than the Hon. 





—Blank & Stoller 
MR. JUSTICE GERALD FAUTEUX 


Robert Taschereau, hitherto the 
younvest jurist on the country’s highest 
trib il : ‘ 

In all other respects, however, the 
new judge fills the “requirements” as 
set torth by Plato. As Crown Prosecu- 
tor and, later, as a judge, he knows 


guilt in a double slaying. Appointed 
by the court to act as joint defence 
counsel, the young lawyer (he was 
then only 28) and his associate pulled 
legal punches worthy of their elders. 

The accused, a former Montreal 
policeman, had spent a great deal of 
time in Quebec’s Eastern Townships. 
Off the lawyers went, at their own ex- 
pense, to speak to some of his former 
friends. When they returned they were 
convinced that the man was insane. 

Meanwhile a booklet had appeared 
on news-stands, giving the facts of the 
case, as derived from the preliminary 
hearing. Since the case was sub judice, 
this amounted to contempt of court. It 
was also obviously harmful to the ac- 
cused. By a neat lege ‘| trick, however, 
the two lawyers made the pamphlet 
come to their aid. 

First, they appeared before a Su- 
perior Court judge and explained that 
they wished to sue the publisher for 
damages. But, they contended, since 
their client was mentally unfit to give 
the necessary notice to start the action, 
they should be permitted to do so. 

The judge, after studying the evi- 
dence concerning the accused’s mental 
State, granted the application. Then 
they inscribed the action and, in due 
course, they were awarded enough in 
damages to finance the legal fight. 
That autumn, when the case came 
before the jury in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the lawyers’ case was simple. 
They pleaded insanity and, to back up 
their plea, they produced the ruling 
given by the Superior Court judge. 
The jury found the accused insane. 

At the time of his appointment to 
the Quebec bench, one lawyer said: 
“Some lawyers only make dignified 
judges after serving on the bench for 

varying periods. A few never quite 
achieve this state. But Fauteux brought 


dignity with him when he climbed the 
steps to the bench for the first time.” 


“MY antecedents,” concedes Mr. 
Justice Cartwright, “doomed me to a 
legal career.” Reticent about himself 
and his accomplishments, John Rob- 
ert Cartwright, who becomes one of 
Canada’s youngest justices in the final 
court of appeal, is proud of his fam- 
ily and its legal traditions. 

“I really always expected to prac- 
tise law. My father, grandfather and 
great grandfather were lawyers. My 
father always hoped I would be, 
too.” The son has more than fulfilled 
their grandest expectations. 

Since he was called to the bar in 
1925, he has been going about his 
legal work, and little else, smoothly 
and quietly. A reporter, who has 
known him for 25 years, says: “When 
Cartwright appeared as counsel in the 
police courts, he had the air of an 
archbishop visiting a mission church.” 

He added: “He’s a man of charming 
personality, extreme modesty and 
humility, rare intellectual honesty. 

“The press always had a great deal 
of respect for him. While listening to 
him sum up a Case in rich, flowing 
language, you seemed to settle back 
under an ether of persuasion. 

“Flamboyant lawyers, who concen- 
trated on the emotions and _ soft- 
pedalled the facts or the law, 
won a case before a jury, but Cart- 
wright without exception was able to 
get the judgment reversed in court 
of appeal.” 

Colleagues know him for his thor- 
ough and comprehensive 
tion, his outstanding resourcefulness 
in argument, his Capacity to recog nize 
the pith and substance, and his refu- 
sal to be moved by juridical niceties. 

His freedom from dogmatism and 
prejudice, which contributes so great- 
ly to objective determination, has 
permitted him to display the virtues 


often 


Jresenta 
resenta- 


of justice and common sense, unfail- 
ing courtesy and patience. 
A life-long friend says: “He has 
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MR. JUSTICE JOHN CARTWRIGHT 


always maintained the beauty, the 
dignity, and the excellence of those 
things by which, and by which alone, 
rightly one may be called'a gentle- 
man.” 

Mr. Justice MacKay of the Ontario 
Supreme Court, who first met Cart- 
wright overseas in 1915, reminded us 
that “those who know nothing of the 
generous ardor of conflict in its soul- 
searching experience altogether may 
fail to realize that noble virtues, un- 
faltering faith, immeasurable courage, 
and dogged determination are born 
and bred in the fiery crucible of the 
sword’s bitter arbitrament.” Cart- 
: grew to man’s stature during 
four years of war. 

For aa Justice MacKay, Cart- 
wright’s career has been characterized 
by great courage and perseverance, 
an abhorrence of artificiality and 
een modesty amid his triumphs 
and talents, humility in the presence 
of those of lesser endowment. 

In selecting a prosecutor for the 
espionage trials, the Deputy Minister 
of the Department of Justice wanted 
an outstanding lawyer of absolute 
impartiality. His choice of Cartwright 
Was a surprise to nobody. He had 
been elected, without the customary 
solicitation by his partners, to the 
board of directors of the Law Society 
of Upper Canada the first time he 
appeared on the ballot. He was well 
and favorably known in the proftes- 
sion and was respected by the bench. 

Cartwright will be in his element. 
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Court is hearing its first case which 

is testing the validity of federal rental 
controls. Mr. Justice Cartwright was 

disqualified from this case because of 

previous litigation on the subject in 

Ontario. 


As a lawyer and judge, he prefers 
civil Cases. Nevertheless, he has han- 
dled © good many criminal cases in 
www BM Oth capacities. He still remembers 
S first major assignment: to defend 
i ‘man who had already confessed his 





—Malak 
NEW STATUS: Final appeals are now made to Supreme Court in Ottawa. 
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Nova Scotia: No Longer Color-Blind 


Full-scale Program 
Of Adult Education Launched 
For the “Forgotten 3 Per Cent” 


by Marjorie Major 


A LITTLE old lady, well past her 
70th birthday, stepped briskly into the 
room. She had her Old Age Pension 
form with her. At the bottom was her 
signature, written in the carefully 
formed letters of a third-grader. 

“Well now,” exclaimed Rev. W. P. 
Oliver, smiling at her, “I see you've 
signed it yourself. Fine! Now vou 
won't have to use an X any more.” 

The old woman’s. black eves 
sparkled with pleasure that Mr. 

liver, himself a college graduate, 
should have noticed her small ac- 
complishment. You see, both of them 
are colored. 

The incident 
portant facts. First, it shows what is 
being done in Nova Scotia, to help 
the colored people by means of edu- 
cation. Secondly, it was one more 
proof to Mr. Oliver himself that he is 
right in believing the major portion 
of colored people in Nova Scotia (3 
per cent of the province’s population ) 
are bent on self-improvement. 

There are approximately 28,000 
negroes in Canada and over half of 
them are in Nova Scotia. Thev are 
scattered throughout the province in 
settlements of 12 to 100 families in 


highlights two im- 


isolated rural areas, and in larger set- 
tlements on the fringes of practically 
every major town. Their standard of 
living is almost uniformly low and 
their retrogression is so pronounced 
in some of the smaller, more isolated 
settlements that their plight is nearly 
hopeless. Even in larger settlements 
the negro child who goes bevond 
to 6 is an exception; the high 


Grades 5 
school or college student is rarer still. 

“The handling of her negro prob- 
lem is a challenge to Canada’s demo- 
cratic wavy of life’, insists Guy Hen- 


M. {RIORIE. VAJOR ts a Maritimes 


writer and radio commentator. 
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of Weymouth Falls, 





son, director of the Adult Division of 
the Department of Education in Nova 
Scotia. “The need for advancement 
is very great, but these folk need sup- 
port and encouragement from all peo- 
ple of good will. They can do little to 
better themselves without it. We and 
our forebears are responsible for 
present conditions.” 

The responsibility of our forebears 
lay in the introduction of negroes into 
Nova Scotia, as slaves and ex-slaves. 
Slavery was never legally recognized 
in the province (nor has there ever 
been any legal color bar set up here). 
Nevertheless, slavery was not uncom- 
mon from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, although from 1775 on pub- 
lic Opinion was hardening against it. 

Then the War of 1812 added 
considerable numbers to our colored 
population. As refugees or captives 
they came in hundreds on British 
ships from American _ plantations. 


Land Without Promise 


Unfortunately, they had come to 
Nova Scotia at a bad time. At the 
close of the War of 1812 there began 

a period of great extremes in wealth 
nh poverty, foreshadowing a period 
of depression. The year 1816 was “the 
vear without a summer’, followed by 
heavy government relief measures. 

Self-help among the colored people 
was limited to poorly paid common 
labor jobs. The fortunate few. whose 
grants of land held agricultural pos- 
sibilities, were handicapped by lack 
of experience and unfamiliarity with 
climate and = soil conditions. This 
factor, with alternate periods of work 
and unemployment as the demand 
labor markets rose or fell, gave them 
little chance to develop habits of con- 
sistent industry and ambition. Their 
one bright hope was their church, to 
which they turned for comfort and 


e 


a 
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—J. W. McKinley 
ECONOMY is keynote of home management as taught by Mrs. Jessie Cromwell 
NS. She demonstrates clothes-remaking to pupils (2 over 60). 


self-expression and they still do so 
today. (The majority of the immi- 
grants were Baptists and even today 
there are 28 Baptist churches whose 
congregations are made up of colored 
people. ) 

Since the 1800’s the problem has 
broadened, but it has not changed 
materially. A few isolated groups have 
slipped backward into appalling con- 
ditions; many more have merely stag- 
nated. Some individuals, particularly 
young people, have escaped their 
environment to try their luck in other 
sections of Canada, or the United 
States. Mostly unskilled, they have 
gone unprepared to be anything but 
economic-social problems elsewhere. 

But a few colored people, like Rev. 

P. Oliver, Chairman of the Nova 
Scotia Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Colored People (incor- 
porated by Act of Government), have 
achieved positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. These are keenly conscious of 
the implications of the traditions of 
subservience and paternalism. They 
are also the ones best equipped to give 
leadership to their people. But they 
need support and cooperation. 

In NS the response has been the 
wholehearted cooperation of the De- 
partment of Education (Adult Divi- 
sion). Other government departments, 
such as Lands and Forests, and Agri- 
culture, are assisting and for the 
first time in their heartbreaking his- 
tory, the negroes of Nova Scotia are 
beginning to see a future in which 
they may plan intelligently and work 
constructively as responsible citizens. 

For in less than four years, the 
veast of education has already begun 
to work. Between 50 and 60 men and 
women of the 600 people in Upper 
Hammond’s Plains, 18 miles from 
Halifax, attended the first meeting in 
1946 to organize adult education. 





—J. W. McKinley 
COOPERATION in own factory is 
aim of pupils of Melvin Douceite. 


Of the 12 groups already organized, 
the one in Weymouth Falls, Digby 
County, is perhaps the most advanced. 
There are classes in elementary sub- 
jects, carpentry, home nursing, nutri- 
tion, sewing and other group activi- 
ties. They even possess a_ small 
library. The colored people have 
pioneered in planting and cultivating 
high bush blueberries in Preston 
North, 12 miles outside Dartmouth in 
Halifax County. They are learning 
forest conservation as well as lumber- 
ing techniques in other sections, with 
government assistance in supervision, 
special operations and marketing. The 
response from the colored people has 
been enthusiastic but every advance 
opens up new problems for the public 

In the words of Mr. Oliver: “I am 
convinced the basic problem is 
economic. Its remedy requires a pro- 
gram of training and education, suited 
to the needs of the people. At present 
75 per cent of negro school children 
live in rural communities with an 
earning power too meagre to take 
advantage of existing educational 
facilities. But training must be fo!!ow- 
ed by job opportunities. That implies 
employment policies involving  dis- 
crimination only on the basis of intel- 
ligence, ability and training.” 





EDUCATION is basic need of Nova Scotia’s colored folk. Mrs. P. L. Caidwel! 
of Maroon Hill began seven years ago with one pupil now has seven-grade 5 hool. 
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Soskatchewan: 


TAKING OVER 


At THE NEXT session of the 
Saskatchewan legislature, which starts 
February 16, legislation concerning 
rent control will be introduced. 
\lthough this legislation is not vet 
in its final form, and must be dis- 
cussed by the CCF caucus before 
the session, some points have leaked 
out 
It is believed that if the landlord 
and tenant can work out a satisfac- 
tory lease between them, the Prov- 
ince will go ahead and let them. All 
leases will be filed with the Provincial 
mediation board (which is already ac- 
tive in the field of commercial rents), 
so that the Government, through this 
board can keep an eye on all leases. 
[he Government hopes that up to 
50 per cent of all rental leases will be 
settied between landlord and tenant 
voluntarily. Presumably, where a 
satisfactory settlement cannot be 
eached, the case will go to the medi- 
ation board which will set the rent. 
It is expected that rents will be frozen 
the province as of March 31, last 
f federal control, and the medi- 
ation board given power to lower or 
aise rents as it sees fit. ‘i 
Houses built after March 31 are 
not likely to come under any rent 
strictions. 
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@ the four Campbell brothers of 
Avonlea, Sask., are slightly snowed 
under with automobiles. 

famous Saskatchewan curling 
foursome—Garnet, Lloyd, Glen and 
Gorion—won the Saskatoon bonspiel 
last November and walked off with 
ur cars which were top prizes. 
month they repeated the per- 
nce at Rosetown, Sask., coming 
zh the entire spiel undefeated, 
‘gain winning themselves an 
iobile apiece. 


@ The CCF MP for Moose Jaw, Ross 
Thatcher, is determined to abolish 
Capiial punishment, which he des- 
cribes as “outdated, outmoded, inhu- 
man un-Christian and completely re- 
Volti :.” He told a Moose Jaw meet- 
Ing he would introduce a private bill 
next session of parliament. 

imprisonment, he said could 
plish everything that society 
to attain by capital punishment. 
lished effectively, was a deter- 
0 murder, removed the criminal 
society and allowed for possible 
nation of the individual. 


to Canadians 





Alberta: 
BLACK GOLD 


THE 600 million barrel oilfield at 
Redwater, discovered in September 
1948, has proved to be fantastically 
rich from the Alberta Government’s 
viewpoint. 

So far, the Government has sold 
leases, on a “cash bonus” basis, on 
7,028 acres of Crown lands within 
the Redwater area. These sales have 
brought the Government no less than 
$19,008,055, and there are still sev- 
eral thousand acres of Crown lands 
within the proven or semi-proven area 
to be sold. Another auction is planned 
during February. 

Ultimately, experts estimate that 
proceeds of these sales may reach $35 
million, (above the amount which the 
Government will earn in royalties on 
recovered oil). How much it will get 
from this source is uncertain, though 
some estimates put the Government's 
share as high as $100 million— 
spread, of course, over a long period. 

Redwater now boasts 223 produc- 
ing oil-wells and three gas-wells on 
Crown lands, all of them subject to 
production royalties payable to the 
provincial government. 





DELEGATION HEAD: Raymond 
Eudes, MP for Montreal-Hochelaga, 
who was chosen head of the Canadian 
delegation to the 10th session of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. Canada is one of 18 
nations elected by the General As- 
sembly of the UN to the Council. 


LAZARUS 


TWO MONTHS ago, Roy Witty, a 
Claresholm, Alberta, power lineman, 
suffered a 22,000-volt shock from a 
line on which he was working. To 
date, he has been given 37 blood 
transfusions and has undergone five 
skin-grafting operations at Calgary’s 
Holy Cross hospital, and is expected 
to recover completely within a few 
more weeks. 

Witty actually survived two jolts 
from the power-line within 15 seconds 
while on a job at Rockyford, Alberta, 
in November. His back and shoulders 
were badly burned and by the time 
he reached hospital he had lost seri- 
ous amounts of blood plasma through 
the raw surfaces of the burns. 

To complicate matters, his blood is 
of the rare Rh negative group, and 
before transfusions could be started 
the Calgary Red Cross blood donors’ 
clinic had to screen more than 800 
donations in order to obtain the right 
type. 


British Columbia: 
BRONCO BUCK 


RODEO Producer Herman Linder. 
once champ cowboy at Calgary’s 
famous stampede, can't understand 
why Vancouver's SPCA charged him 
with being cruel to a horse, soaked 
him $100 in Police Court. That was 
last summer. All Linder had done, he 
and his friends will tell you, was let 
his boys buck horses at a rodeo. What 
constitutes cruelty? Goading the horse 
to make it buck, said the prosecutor. 
Exhibit A was a tough horse named 
Rimrock whose hide was cut. Spurs 
did it, said the SPCA. Linder denied 
it. He said another horse sunk its 
teeth into Rimrock. 

This week, Linder appealed the 
conviction before Judge Lennox. 
Rimrock was brought up from his 
Washington pasture, kept boxed safe- 
ly in a stall-like truck on the court 
grounds. Eventually, Judge Lennox 
went out to look at the animal, kept 
a safe distance. 

But to Linder, the biggest point is: 
what’s the matter with BC? Cities and 
towns everywhere on the continent 
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ZIONISTS ELECT CO-PRESIDENTS: Samuel E. Schwisberg of Montreal and 
E. E. Gelber of Toronto became the first co-presidents in the history of the 
Zionist Organization of Canada at the annual convention in Montreal. Above, 
left to right, Mr. Schwisberg, Finance Minister Abbott, guest of honor at the 
convention, and Mr. Gelber look over the new list of officers of thé Zionists. 


have their rodeos, and don’t kick. 
Linder, gentle in a drawingroom, 
hard-riding on a horse, just about 
saddled himself in the witness box as 
he tried to show that Rimrock wasn’t 
hurt. As far as Linder is concerned 
it’s tougher on the cowboys than on 
the horses. : 


ICE AGE 


VANCOUVER has stopped talking 
about its Evergreen Playground. The 
old-timers had never seen anything 
like it: nearly four weeks of real win- 
ter weather, temperature down to zero 
once, down to 6 above a week later; 
separate falls of snow up to six inches 
at a time which snarled transportation 
in the city and outside. On Jan. 25 the 
city was without rail transportation to 
the east for six davs because of heavy 
slides in the Fraser Valley canyon 
where both the CNR and CPR hang 
by their teeth along sheer drops. On 
Jan. 24, the last of 300 weary trav- 
elers reached Vancouver by air from 
Penticton after being stalled on trains 
tor tive days. A CNR passenger train 
which left Jan. 19 got as far as Hope, 
got stuck, couldn’t move either way, 
got back to Vancouver Jan. 25. The 
railways couldn’t get thousands of 
animals past Kamloops and a meat 
shortage threatened. 

It’s been standard practice for Van- 
couver editors to run wintertime snow 
pictures from the east, flowers-in- 
January pictures of Vancouver and 
Victoria. This year, they are getting 
their warm-weather pictures from the 
east. Vancouverites, who seldom stop 
talking about the mildness of their 
climate, are silent and almost sullen. 


Ontario: 


PERPETUAL WORRY 


THE GOVERNMENT dropped two 
hints of future action on its ever 
present worry: the liquor question. 

Education was the only cure for the 
evils of drink (and inferentially for 
the strong pressure of the temperance 
lobby in Ontario) Hon. Arthur Welsh, 
Ontario Liquor Commissioner, told 
the annual convention of the Ontario 
Hotel Association. 


Eventually, he indicated, there 
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under some form of commission ar- 
rangement, over to the municipalities 
undoubtedly would add many fires to 


greatly expanded program 
ice education in the Prov- 


But when? That was a 








the ire. At present the local politics but it should provide a 

n Was still onlv in the welcome sedative to the administra- 
tion’s greatest headache. 

int politically Was ® Historic, 1200-seat Grand Theatre 

Mr t ter in London, Ont., was the scene last 

[The Government, he sald week, for the fourth time in three 

most compiete option on vears, of a world or North American 


premiere. Following the yoo 8 John 
Gielgud, M argare et Rutherford, 
Ma deleine Carroll, and Judith Eve- 
lvn, came Fr ede c March and 
Florence Eld ridge “Now I Lay Me 
Down to Sleep” (text by Elaine Ryan 
from Ludwig cians’ novel) 
London had a proprietary sense about 
the presentation: the producer was 


one of the citv’s most famous sons 








wn neighborhoods And Hume Cronyn. 

eae ete Manitoba: 

| ace uh anieiade seaienaes GETTING READY 

Ts A VITAL COG in the Canadian de- 
risdiction, presumably fence mechanism is cooperation be- 











$6,600,000 paid to 


N.A.L. families 


In 1949, the protection of their North American 


policies was realized by thousands of tamilies. 


he verv essence of the Company’ s service 1s the 





payments made to its insured families, either to 
leviate the financial effect of death or to assist in 

retirement and at other important financial turning 

r s Since was established in 1881, North 

Americ Lite has paid more than $155,000,000 
solicvowners and beneficiaries. 


milies are 
group 


many more fa 
23.663 


Safeguarding tne tuture of 
policies and 
p icv certincates Ww hich are now 1n force. 


t ytalling over 


These 





ord the policvowners protection X 
3554 UVUU,00U require the ( ompany to hold 
assets of over $142,.000.,000 

> r ar ome ? or > ' t rh : 
The 6 Annual Report indicates the continued 


' ‘ tr" . 
growtn of the Company and 1ts gz financial 


Highlights ot the report are 


stron 
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| ents to Policvowners and 
Beechcaries =~ +. 6 = ao 2 < » aS 16,616.4905 
Liab es o Po yvowners and 
BGK ES cose ge coe ee eas 
Special Reserves and Surplus Funds $ 7,140,298 
I iebets + se Ses ee > SOBER ee 
Increased $10,188,334 
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tween the armed forces and industry, 
Major-General G. B. Howard, of 
Montreal, General Manager of the 
Canadian Industrial Preparedness As- 
sociation told Manitoba businessmen 
recently. 

He was in Winnipeg to survey the 
industrial capabilities of the area. At 
the same time he sought the opinion 
of local industry as to what could be 
done to increase the essential co- 
Operation with industry, and to cor- 
relate the efforts of industry with Ser- 
vice requirements. 

Maj. Gen. Howard is making such 
a survey of all of Canada. Its purpose 
is to “find out what we've got and 
how to use it quickly and effectively 
in the event of an emergency.” He 

ressed the importance of industrial- 
ists and businessmen coming forward 
with their criticism and suggestions. 


Newfoundland: 


ON THE SPOT 


\ BREAK in the weather has per- 
mitted RCAF Norsemen to fly the 
polio victims on the rugged shores of 
the Strait of Belle Isle to Montreal. 
Conditions resulting from the epi- 
demic which raged along the Labra- 
dor border from St. Augustin, Que., 
to Blanc Sablon, Que., were further 
aggravated by snowstorms which 
e mercy flights impossible. 
The epidemic reported by the 
fell Mission at St. Anthony’s 
claimed the life 
victims. It is only 
the second winter attack by the dis- 
ease evel i The first broke 
l ast February when 
13 Eskimos died around Port Chester- 
the west coast of Hud- 


ren 
Labrador has so far 


xf the 20 


tac and Newfoundland are 
viewing the epidemic with much con- 
cern. Newfoundland mang 7ers are 
Labr: area adjoin- 





ido 
Quebe pack: And 
po in the province has 
bee that American agen- 
cies who had stponed a projected 


until ee oe went into 
are now doing a land-office 
the “Special”: a two-year 

cy which sells for 





New Brunswick: 


HOOK-UP 


ONE OF THE reasons the Maritime 
Provinces have so little attraction for 
t-of-town hold-up men is the fact 
that the region is hard to escape from. 
Except for rU S. border points—which 
| inal would be foolish to 
only land exit is via 
corner of New Bruns- 
And when a major 
man-hunt is on, this territory is 








wick, into Quebec 








eason, of course, is the 
tranquil pace of the down-east scene. 
Suspicious - looking strangers, hurry- 


ing too fast in a big limousine, are 
immediatel\ spotted—except possibly 
at the height of the summer tourist 
season, when residents are not sur- 
prised at anything they see. 

From now on, the chances of a 
successful getaway from the Mari- 
times after a big break will dwindle 
even more—for the RCMP is rapidly 
spreading its radio network across 
southern New Brunswick and map- 





SEVEN Quebec - built snowmobiles, 
shipped from Halifax, will be the 


first to be used in Scandinavia, 
ping out new stations in the northern 
counties as well. 

Soon about 30 Mountie detach- 
ments in the province will be linked 
with each other and with their radio- 
equipped patrol cars. The eventual 
aim is 24-hour-a-day liaison among 
RCMP in all parts of the Marit me 
Provinces. This is expected to be val- 
uable not only in criminal - tracking 
but also in emergencies when medical 
advice is needed immediately. 


Canada: 


OMINOUS 


@ Loss of the United States Air Fi 
C-54 with 44 persons aboard some- 


Where in the northern wilderness of 
Yukon or British Columbia was an 
Ominous introduction to “Exercise 


Sweetbriar” which takes place next 
week. Operation officials were given 
a preview of some of the hazards of 
terrain and weather as parties were 

. 


sent out in the largest search eve 
conducted for a missing plane in the 


North. 


@ Just as horsepower was eliminated 
from World War II by tanks and 
trucks, so increased mechanization 
will eliminate manpower from _ the 
battlefields of World War III, Dr. O. 
M. Solandt, Chairman of the Cana- 
dian Defence Research Board, told 
the Association of Professional Fngi- 
leers of Ontario Toronto. 

Push-button warfare will enable 
men to send out machines to do the 
fighting although manpower wi!) be 
needed behind the lines to control, 
devise, build and service the ma- 
chines. Guided missiles in the air and 
sea will be launched and controlled 
by machines. 


@ An RCAF North Star plane carry- 
ing External Affairs Minister | ester 
B. Pearson, Fisheries Minister R. W. 
Mayhew, their wives and an ollicial 
party, narrowly missed crashin this 
week as it landed at Hong Kong. Two 
portside tires burst as Fit.-Lieut. Ed- 
ward W. Smith braked it to a landing. 
The craft halted 200 feet from the 
edge of a jetty. The pilot, however, 
said there was no danger of it ! clling 
into the water because he was e 0 
steer by the nosewheel. 

The stop at Hong Kong was 0 


have been a brief one before the 
party went on to Tokyo where Mr. 
Pearson is scheduled for talks with 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Jap- 
anese Officials about early signing of 
peace and trade treaties with / apa. 
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THE FREEDOM BOMB 


‘HE IMPRESSION gained from the 
ussion in Washington of the Hy- 
cen Bomb is that the scientists 

reported that they believe they 

make it, and actual industrial 
aration waits only on President 
nan’s decision. 

e fact that what should be the 
most closely guarded of all military 
secrets has become a matter of public 
debate may be taken as a heartening 
demonstration of the democratic 
process, or another display of the in- 
herent disadvantage which a democ- 
. ‘when in military preparation. 
But the hesitation will probably be 
briet: the H-Bomb (“H” for Hydro- 
vr for Hell) will be put into pro- 


ducuon. It is an old axiom that suc- 
cessive steps along a course become 
r to take. 


here can be no confidence that 
Soviets will be deterred by anv 


moral scruples from making the Hy- 
drogen Bomb; and, as Dr. Harold 
l says, “we should not intention- 


ally lose the armaments race.” It 
would be intolerable to allow the 


Soviets to use it to intimidate us in 
ever major decision of foreign policy 
in the Fags years. Baruch’s com- 
me “If you knew of any instru- 
mentality to ‘defend your life, would 


ou trv to get it? The question an- 
swers itself.” 


Stronger than Hydrogen 


So, because it is a tangible device2, 
a couple of billions will be found to 
back it. while all the time we have 
tree disposal an intangible ex- 
plosive Which would be far more ef- 
in blowing up Stalin’s Empire. 
incomparably smaller cost, but 
little to avail ourselves of it 
the idea of freedom. 

us proclaim that we stand for 
nciple of self-determination of 
Let us enter into solemn ob- 

s in this regard with national 
ttees of exiled Ukrainians, 
Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, Ru- 
s and Bulgarians (and Geor- 
g Uzbeks and Turkomans). Let 
d but a fraction of the cost of 
ijrogen Bomb in aiding them 

ill the techniques of the war- 
sistance movements, to turn 

d war offensive against the 

Kr undermine Stalin’s appeal to 
rest of the world, and even- 

‘in freedom for these peoples 

r partnership in a free world 


SPANISH QUESTION AGAIN 


THE COINCIDENCE which has 
0 many people to urge at the 
me Opposition to Communist 
because it is believed to be 
Soviet interests, and support 
mmunist Yugoslavia, because 
defying the Soviet Union, has 
gve Acheson the opportunity to 
! ‘thi it the only consistency re- 
“tcc in diplomacy is a consistent 
‘Tyin. of the interests of one’s own 


‘Nn Tlls moment of opportunity— 
some confusion—he has sug- 


ssstec the readjustment of relations 


with Franco Spain, in line with what 
the U.S. State and War Departments 
believe to be the best interests of their 
country. The boycott of Spain, car- 
ried on since the UN Resolution of 
1946, they believe leaves a political, 
economic and military gap in the 
front which they are trying to build 
in Western Europe. 

Thus the embittered Spanish ques- 
tion is revived once again. Many 
retain the strong feeling that Franco, 
as the last surviving associate of Hitler 
and Mussolini and an oft-proclaimed 
Fascist, is an “untouchable”. Others 
argue that the fight is now against 
Stalin and not Hitler, and here Franco 
was early in the field, defeating the 
Kremlin’s plan to make a Communist 
base out of Spain. We support Tito, 
they say, for the sole reason that he 
defies Stalin, and not because we like 
him. But did not Franco defy Stalin 
long before Tito did? 

The middle of the road argument, 
being heard more and more, and 
clearly espoused by Acheson, is that 
full diplomatic recognition of any 
country is not a matter of approving 
or disapproving of a regime, but of 
communicating with it. The United 
States, after all, keeps an ambassador 
in Moscow for this purpose, though 
it considers Soviet Russia an enemy. 

While the American move is said 
by well-informed Washington sources 
to be based more on military grounds 
than any other, General Franco's 


Ss. 


OGNITION 





—Justus in Minneapolis Star 


“FANCY MEETING YOU HERE’ 


efforts to improve relations with the 
United States appear to have sprung 
largely from Spain’s very serious eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

The country never lived much above 
the margin of subsistence, and the 
civil war disruption, shortage of men, 
machines and fertilizers, and several 
years of drought, have dangerously 
reduced the food supply. An incom- 
petent Wheat Administration, staffed 
by 80,000 officials, is also given much 
credit for this. 

Though the Franco regime did 
attempt during the war to step up 
industrialization, lest a victorious 
Germany try to make an agricultural 
colony out of Spain, this effort has 
been notably unsuccessful. 

Though Mr. Acheson has suggested 
that the U.S. will consider extending 
credits for economically sound proj- 
ects, it is extremely doubtful whether 
anything like the 800 million dollars 
estimated by the Urquijo Bank in 
Madrid to be necessary if Spain’s 
economy is to be put on a sound basis 
within five years, will be forthcoming 
without a considerable change in the 
Franco regime.—Willson Woodside 


—wWhite in Akron Beacon-Journal 


A DOG'S LIFE 


DECLINE OF SOVIET ZONE 


IF THERE IS anything certain in 
foreign affairs, it is that the German 
problem will re-emerge from time to 
time as the most vital one in maintain- 
ing a world balance of power. What- 
ever the surface manifestations, the 
great underlying force of German 
politics is bound to be the reunifica- 
tion of the country. We can learn, in 
detail, of all but the most secret 
political conniving in the Bonn Re- 
public, and its economic situation is 
an open book. But there is no direct 
news from the tightly screened-off 
Soviet Zone. This report has been 
pieced together from information 
gathered from some of the 5,800 East 
Germ: ins NOW fleeing westwards every 
day, on the average, by a special 
correspondent of the London QOb- 
server and SATURDAY NIGHT: 


IT IS ESTIMATED that during 1949 
the 18-million population of the So- 
viet Zone declined by between 500,- 
000 and 600,000, or three per cent. 
Besides westward migration, deaths 
exceeded births by some 50,000. In 
Western Berlin, by contrast, after all 
its sufferings under the blockade, the 
population is now increasing again. 
Nor can it be assumed that the So- 
viets are deliberately driving destitute 
people westwards in order to increase 
economic difficulties in the Western 
Zone. There are too many valuable 
technicians among the migrants for 
that. 

The emigration is a reaction to 
poor living conditions and personal 
insecurity. And the population de- 
cline through natural causes is due 
to the deterioration of public health. 
In a population already having an 
abnormal proportion of old people, 
owing to the effects of two world 
wars, a birth deficit now must tend 
to grow rapidly in the future. 

There are no adequate official fig- 
ures for Soviet Zone production, but 
according to reliable estimates, indus- 
trial output there is now about 60 
per cent of the 1936 level—compared 
with 98 per cent in the Western Zone. 
This figure must be regarded as an 
average between a few specially- 
favored industries and the rest of 
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industry, which is on a still lower 
level. 

The most important cause of lag- 
ging East Zone recovery is, of course, 
the extent of Russian dismantling. 
This went far beyond anything ever 
discussed in the West. Nearly “all of 
the railways have been reduced to a 
single track, the other set of rails hav- 
ing been shipped to Russia. More- 
over, the railways, like most indus- 
tries, are now burning “brown coal” 
(lignite); the main hard coal deposits 
of Silesia now belong to Poland. Thus 
the reduction in the use of Ruhr coal 
is the second main cause of low indus- 
trial productivity. 

Other factors are the chaotic meth- 
ods of Soviet “planning”, the shortage 
of steel and repair parts for machin- 
ery, and a decline in the physical 
vigor of the workers. The only effec- 
tive planning consists of special or- 
ders which guarantee to certain ur- 
gent projects priority in the procure- 
ment of materials and labor at the 
expense of everybody else. 


U-Boat Priority 


These projects, such as the rebuild- 
ing of the small central German steel 
industry, the production of synthetic 
fibres, and the rebuilding of the Bal- 
tic ports and shipyards for military 
purposes, go ahead fairly success- 
fully; but other production is con- 
stantly disorganized by sudden diver- 
sion of materials and labor. 

Even the industrial output of 60 
per cent of 1936 gives no adequate 
idea of the standard of living in the 
Soviet Zone. One-quarter of this out- 
put is still being taken by Russia for 
reparations. and another quarter is 
“bought” by the Russian troops and 
administration in Germany. Only half 
of the 60 per cent remains, therefore, 
for home consumption and paid ex- 
ports; and the home consumption 
part is largely of low quality. 

In addition, all basic foodstuffs 
continue to be severely rationed. 
Though the Soviet Zone normally 
produces a surplus of sugar, the su- 
gar ration is lower there than in West- 
ern Germany. The small amounts of 
consumer goods and foodstuffs avail- 
able are, moreover, unevenly distrib- 
uted. The cream of everything goes 
to the State Trading Organization for 
free sale at prices from six to nine 


You diety You 
COMMUNIST! 


CAPITALIST 
WaRMONcER / 


—Stampone in The Army Times 
THAT'LL BE THE DAY! 
times the ration price. There is, un- 
derstandably, a silent flight of the 
remnants of private capital from the 
Russian zone. 

In foreign trade, the exports of the 
Soviet Zone are only one-quarter of 
those of West Germany, and the im- 
ports only one-ninth. 
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“*NO EXPERTS ON RUSSIA” 


THOUGH he begins by quoting Pau 
Winterton’s maxim that “there are no 
experts on Soviet Russia; there ar 
only varying degrees of ignorance 
General Bedell Smith, recently Ame 
ican Ambassador to Moscow, proves 
convincingly in his book “My Three 
Years in Moscow” (Eongman’s $5.0‘ 
how much an intelligent and inte:- 
ested person can still learn from 
good vantage point in the Sovict 
Union. 

This is a first-class study of Sov 
Russia today, one which should 
on the shelf alongside Kravchenk 
Crankshaw and Kosenkina, all vajlu- 
able tor their differing viewpoints. | 
includes descriptions of face-to-fa 
meetings with Stalin and many oth¢ 
top Soviet figures; evaluations o 
their character and importance; the 
inside story of American diplomacy 
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GENERAL BEDELL SMITH 





in Moscow during the Berlin block- 
ade; the impact of Titoism; studies 
of Soviet industry, agriculture, propa- 
ganda and forced labor system; and 
the possibilities of war, the whole 
enriched by many anecdotes and quo- 
tations. 

Among the vital topics on which 
Smith gives definite opinions are the 
successorship to Stalin, and Soviet 
military strength. He finds it incon- 
ceivable that Molotov, Malenkovy or 
Beria could alone take Stalin’s place, 
and believes that if Stalin were to die 
soon, power would be shared among 
the three for a time, but that even- 
tually one of them, or some new 
figure, would bid for supreme power 

Soviet crack troops he finds unsur- 
passed by any in the world, the Soviet 
Navy high in morale and determined 
to expand, and the Soviet Air Force 
making rapid strides in re-equipment 
with jet planes. Armament produ-tion 
has a high priority, and far ex-eeds 
the replacement needs of peacetime 

He believes that the Soviet leaders 
accept the inevitability of another 
war, So that, while present Soviet 
policies are based, he thinks, on the 
expectation of several years of peace 
in the long run we must expect am 
increase of pressure, as the various °- 
year plans increase Soviet power. “I! 
would be foolish to disregard the dar- 
ger of war that is inherent in such é 
situation.” 


@® General Smith has read |! chap- 
ters of the manuscript of our co! tribu: 
tor, Nicholas Prykhodko (Worst 
Years of My Life”, SN Jan. 31), ane 
returned them with a long letter 
helpful criticism. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF INDIA 


WE, THE PEOPLE of India, having 
‘iemnly resolved to constitute India 
‘to a sovereign democratic republic 
.’—so runs the preamble to the 
w constitution which came _ into 
rce on January 26. This event is 
doubtedly a milestone in modern 
tory. 
Now India sets her hand to the 
icult task of making Western-style 
nocratic institutions function. Can 
democracy be made to work in India? 
Can the vote be given safely to her 
erate population? “Miss Harsiman 
Malik, daughter of the former Indian 
Hizh Commissioner to Canada, gives 
t answer: 


ON THE DAY, which will go down 
in history, when India’s millions go 
to the polls for the first time, they will 
not be ignorant of democratic pro- 
cesses. Though many of them may 
still be unable to read or write, they 
will know the meaning of their vote. 

Democratic tradition is strong in 
rural India, where the village “pan- 
chvat” has been an established insti- 
tution over many hundreds of years. 
This council of five, elected by the 
villagers, has wide administrative and 
limited judicial authority over local 
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affairs. There has also been a degree 
of provincial self-government during 
the past dozen years. 

This tradition provides the founda- 
tion on which a more elaborate struc- 
ture is being built. The Indian Govern- 
ment knows that democratic ideals 
must be firmly inculcated in a literate 
people if democracy is to survive. The 
people must be taught, not only to 
read and write, but to know how the 
government works, what their citizen- 
ship really means in terms of civic 
responsibility. Only in this way can 
they protect themselves against the 
propaganda of undemocratic ideolo- 
gies. This program of social education 
is already being carried out in various 
provinces, side by side with extensive 
adult education. 


Culture for the Villages 


The people are beginning to know 
their country as they never did be- 
fore. The history of India, rich in 
romance and achievement, is being 
told to them. They are seeing movies 
made by the Ministry of Information 
on every province of India, and learn- 
ing about the people who live in those 
provinces, people with different tradi- 
tions and customs. 

In the past, because of poor com- 


The real story of Life Insurance is a story of dollars — dollars saved regularly, in relatively small 
sums, to guarantee that cash will be available when it is needed. Sizce the founding of the 
Manufacturers Life, in 1887, hundreds of thousands of policyowners in Canada and other 





—Miller 
INDIA’S new president: Rajendra 
Prasad, a close disciple of Gandhi's. 


munications, the villagers were some- 
what isolated. But now newsreels 
bring them the events of the nation, 
while talks by visiting public men will 
give the villagers a new realization of 
the problems facing the country, and 
make them feel an integral part of the 
national community. They are being 
instructed in the vital matters of per- 
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sonal health and hygienic home con- 
ditions, by lectures, films and radio 
talks. Radio is playing a vital part in 
this educational program, and the 
aim is to have a radio set in each 
village school for the use of the entire 
community. 

The lasting success of this program 
can only be assured if the economic 
status of the people is improved. 
Therefore the plans include training 
in crafts for men and women, and the 
teaching of improved techniques in 
existing crafts. There are talks on cot- 
tage industries, and better agricultural 
methods. 

A great cultural revival is also 
spreading over the whole country. 
The people of the towns and villages 
are seeing dramatic performances and 
ballets, hearing and reading the great 
works of poetry and literature. 

This Social Education program 1s 
but one of many courageous and 
challenging innovations being intro- 
duced by the new democratic Gov- 
ernment of India. Democracy is a 
precious possession to anyone who 
has lived under a democratic form of 
government. But those who have had 
to learn the fundamentals of democ- 
racy are even more eager to bear its 
responsibilities fully and faithfully, 
to understand its true essence. To 
them democracy is young and frag- 
ile, to be jealously and wisely guard- 
ed, until it has come of age. 
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CHURCHILL AIMS SHREWDLY 
MR. CHURCHILL'S political broad- 


cast has on the whole had a very good 
reception from the press and the pub- 
lic. Not of course from political 
opponents that might be rather 
ominous, if it did happen- but in a 
good many quarters where political 
feeling has not yet been warmed up 
enough to prevent cool and critical 
appraisal. This opening gun in the 
considered 


electoral bombardment is 





—Wheeler 
WITH LABOR wooing the middle- 
powerful but radical 

omitted from 
of broadcasters. 


class vole 
Aneurin Bevan Is 
the Party’s list 


to have been shrewdly aimed and to 
have found its mark, unlike the fa- 
mous “Gestapo” speech which ushered 
in the 1945 campaign and proved 
something of a boomerang. That one 
spread a good deal more dismay 
among his own followers than among 
the enemy 

Even in this broadcast Mr. Church 
ill painted a rather terrifying picture 
of the kind of Socialism that “is based 
an all-powerful State 


on the idea o 
which owns everything, which plans 
which distributes everv- 
1 j 


‘ 


everything 
; 
4 


th 


thing. and thus decides the daily life 
ot the individual through its politicians 
and officials.” But he hastened to add 
that “we have not. of course. got this 


lil ‘ 


hing like it in Britain at the 





Director Mutual Life of Canada 





N. R. CRUMP 


the Vice-President of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, who was elected a director of The Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Canada at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors held at Waterloo, 
Ontario, on January 19th ® 


present time.” The warning, however, 
is implied. 

Readers of the pamphlet, “Keeping 
Left.” recently issued by a_ small 
minority of Socialist members but 
considered to represent the views of 
a good many more than signed it, will 
not feel that the warning is unjustified 
or unnecessary. That pamphlet made 
perfectly clear the intention of its 
authors to do just what Mr. Churchill 
describes. They mean to “take over,” 
in the fullest sense. 

The moderates are at present in 
control, but there is little assurance 
that they will remain in control, es- 


pecially if times should become more 
difficult — as indeed seems likely 
enough. A Socialist Party led by 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan might have very 
different ideas and methods from one 
led by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison. 

This is a possibility which a good 
many people foresee and dread. Not 
all have forgotten that Aneurin Bevan 
has on fairly recent occasions con- 
temptuously dismissed his Conserva- 
tive opponents as mere “vermin,” and 
implied that if they should win it 
would lead to “civil war.” This is not 
the way the British have been used to 
taking their politics.—P. O'D. 


“LARRY” S., OTTAWA 


THE BIG white embassy that faces 
the Parliament Buildings across Ot- 
tawa’s Wellington Street is now occu- 
pied by one of the United States’ most 
experienced diplomats. 

“Larry” Steinhardt, as friends call 
him, was pulled into the U.S. diplo- 
matic service soon after President 
Roosevelt’s inauguration in 1933. He 
had got to know Roosevelt in New 
York and Albany, and had been on 
the small committee which got him 
the Democratic nomination in 1932. 
Soon after the inauguration FDR tried 
to get him into the Administration, 
but he was unwilling to give up his 
practice until Roosevelt appealed to 
his love of travel by asking him to go 
as Ambassador to Sweden. 

The planned two years in Stock- 
holm stretched to three and then 
Steinhardt was ready to come home. 
But Roosevelt had other ideas, and 
persuaded him to go to Peru to pre- 
pare for the Pan-American conference 
of 1938 which produced the important 
Declaration of Lima, binding the Pan- 
American countries to regard an 
attack on one of them as an attack on 
all. That special job was done by the 
spring of 1939, when Roosevelt and 
Cordell Hull joined in urging Stein- 
hardt to take over the Embassy in 
Moscow. j 

The Moscow Embassy had_ been 
vacant for nearly a year and a half. 
The U.S. Ambassador had just been 
withdrawn from Germany, and it 
seemed particularly important to es- 
tablish the closest possible links with 
Russia. It was a discouraging business 
trying to maintain contact with the 
Russians throughout the period of the 
Nazi-Soviet pact, until in the spring of 
1941 Steinhardt was able to pass on 
the intelligence reports that Germany 
was about to attack Russia. The Rus- 
sians wouldn’t believe it. But Stein- 
hardt knew enough about impending 
events to get all the American women 
and children out of the country three 
days before the attack broke. His own 
wife and daughter went to Sweden. 

Steinhardt himself, with a skeleton 
staff, went through the grim months 
of the seige of Moscow. moved finally 
with the Government to Kuibeshev, 
and in November, 1941, went home to 
report. After Pearl Harbor, the job of 
cementing the Russo-American_alli- 
ance was mainly a problem of arrang- 
ing supplies, and Roosevelt wanted 
Steinhardt for another spot. Hitler had 
just sent the egregious von Papen to 


Turkey, and the Allies were afraid of 
a German drive through south-east 
Europe towards the Middle East. 
Steinhardt was sent to Ankara with in- 
structions to “neutralize Papen and 
keep Turkey from joining the Ger- 
mans, as she did in the first war.’ 

By 1944 he could claim to have 
fulfilled the instructions. 

The next task was to join the U.S. 
Third Army and go into Czechoslo- 
vakia with it. In due course the Army 
stopped at the agreed line of demarca- 
tion with the Russians, and Steinhardt 
advanced another 75 miles into Rus- 
sian-owned territory to reopen the 
U.S. Embassy in Prague. In December 
the withdrawal of all the occupying 
armies was arranged, and 1946 and 
1947 were years in which it was pos- 
sible to hope for a restoration of 
Czechoslovak relations with the West. 
Then the Communists took over, 
Steinhardt stayed on for some fruit- 
less months; and in the fall of 1948 
he moved to Ottawa. 

No wonder he finds this a congenial 
and constructive post, and no wonder 
that Canadians find this experienced 
ambassador an easy man to deal with. 

He is approachable, talks easily and 
amusingly and has a breadth of in- 
terest that keeps petty irritations in 
proper perspective. He has the typical 
American quality) of  extroversion 
coupled with that curiously American 
combination of  self-assurance and 
self-criticism. 

He once learned to be a chartered 








—Carmack in Christian Science Mo 
“DON’T LOOK NOW, but 1 think 
we are being followed.” It is expected 
that the statement of the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines that “the nation- 
al economy, health and welfare is 
now, or soon will be, imperilled’, will 
bring Mr. Truman, reluctantly, to wse 
the Taft-Hartley Law to break Lé¢ 
monopoly of the nation’s coal supply, 


accountant: he worked in his father’s 
steel-mill; he wrote on medical juris- 
prudence for ten years for the Journal 
of the American Medical Associat 

he qualified for an Army commission 
before the first war and then enlisted 
as a private. 

With his wife and their 23-year-old 
daughter, he entertains frequently at 
the Ambassador’s big house in Rock- 
cliffe, and is entertained all over Ot- 
tawa by diplomats and Canadian offi- 
cials. “Some people don’t realize.” he 
says, “how heavy Ottawa social life 
has become.” But the day’s social 
activities are generally over by mid- 
night, and that is when the Ambas- 
sador starts to do a couple of hi 
reading. He turns in around 2.30 in 
the morning. 

However, he doesn’t allow 
activities to encroach on his main 
business of fostering closer U.S.-Cana- 
dian relations. This he finds a sat 
ing work, for, as he puts it, while “the 
peak of Britain’s power was 11 
past, and the peak of United ‘ ites 
power is in the present, the peas of 
Canada’s power is in the future 


/ 





AMBASSADOR Laurence Steinhardt, 


with wife and daughter Dulcie-An" 
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Shirley Morrison played... with 
authority of a master.” 
Edward W. 
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ROBB OF WESTERN 


HARVEY ROBB, Director of Music 
for the University of Western Ontario, 
and Principal of the Western Conserv- 
atory, must experience a quiet but 
deep satisfaction when he looks across 
the campus of that picturesque Uni- 
versity on the outskirts of London. 

Since his arrival in 1930 he has been 
able to build a strong Conservatory 
with upwards of 3,000 examination 
students, develop a faculty of master 
teachers, found a University Glee 
Club, and establish an Opera Work- 
shop. 

Within a year of his coming he 
succeeded in instituting an examina- 
tion system for his conservatory, 
enrolling competent teachers and 
managing a headquarters building. 
Since that time he has seen music 
steadily gain in prestige to the point 
where, last summer, the University of 
Western Ontario granted Reginald 


—Norfolk, London 


MR. ROBB: Music’s atomic age. 


Stewart, former Canadian conductor 
and pianist and now head of the Balti- 
more Peabody Conservatory, a Doc- 
torate in Music. Music had indeed 
come a long way. 

Apart from his academic achieve- 
ments, Harvey Robb not only en- 
joys an international reputation as 
concert organist, pianist, adjudicator 
and lecturer but unlike most musicians 
is an outstanding executive. Schooled 
in administrative and institutional pro- 
cedures dating back to his professional 
days at the old Toronto Conserv atory 
of Music, under Dr. Vogt, Mr. Robb 
has had a unique career as examiner, 
performer and teacher. Too few 
people possess the vision, the ability 
to plan in terms of ten and twenty 
years, and the philosophy from which 
came much of his courage, strength 
and inspired leadership. 

“Music to succeed must have per- 
manency,” he says. “The University 
of Western Ontario can and will pro- 
vide that stability which will ensure 
steady, persistent growth over the 
years ahead.” The most recent step in 
this growth has been the proposal to 
the University Senate of a plan where- 





by students of high musical standing 
may earn a BA in music, at the same 
time obtaining credits for allied arts 
subjects. 

Mr. Robb was first, ex-officio ad- 
viser and consultant to Dr. Fox, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of the University, on 
matters of musical development in the 
University’s constituency. At that time 
he was organist and director of music 
at First St. Andrew’s Church, a posi- 
tion which he still holds. When he was 
made active director at the University, 
he was able to put into effect the plan 
that had been formulating in his mind. 

With characteristic directness he 
approached Max Pirani, English pian- 
ist and adjudicator, backstage at the 
Stratford Festival. Pirani listened and 
came to London. He was appointed 
head of the piano faculty, a position 
he held for four years. 


Nucleus, then Electrons 


When Pirani returned to England, 
Robb was quick to bring the outstand- 
ing Canadian piano team, Clifford and 
Margaret Parsons Poole to head the 
piano department. Famous in their 
own right as concert pianists and mas- 
ter teachers, the Pooles quickly set up 
their studios and went to work. Their 
appearances in the community have 
been all too few but their energetic 
direction of their classes is building 
an enviable reputation for the Con- 
servatory and University. 

Meanwhile Robb, casting his eye 
around for top-flight vocal specialists, 
interested Lillian Wilson, well known 
Toronto and Los Angeles voice teach- 
er, in his London pl: in. Later came 
Alfred Rosé, from Cincinnati. He is 
busy building an opera workshop 
which has already given one full 
length opera (“Martha”). Rosé, former- 
lv on the roster of conductors of the 
Vienna Opera, is a nephew of Gustav 
Mahler and intimate of the late Rich- 
ard Strauss. 

As a result of the success of the 
Conservatory, the Music Teachers’ 
College was instituted, as an affiliated 
college of the University with Max 
Pirani in charge. It is now headed by 
Ernest White, New York organist and 
native of London. Recently reorgan- 
ized with substantial support from the 
Silverwood Foundation, the Music 
Teachers’ College is a very promising 
institution. This Easter when the 
Music Teachers Association meets in 
London, they will hear a performance 
of the Montreal Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra. Thus far has the School’s 
reputation extended. 

Since coming to London, Mr. Robb 
has presented Verdi’s “Requiem,” 
Fauré’s “Requiem,” the “St. John 
Passion,” Debussy’s “Blessed Damo- 
zel.” and Handel's “Messiah,” the 
“Creation” and the “Elijah.” 

Whether or not he can continue 
personally to prepare and conduct ora- 
torios and recitals while directing the 
Conservatory, (incidentally, they’ ve 
just published a complete set of new 
books) and the music department of 
the University of Western Ontario is 
a question. This much however is sure: 
in Canada’s musical development Mr. 
Robb has set off a chain reaction. 
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WORLD'S 
FINEST 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ever issued at such a low price 
EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
(entirely new edition in 12 volumes) 


The Editor 


Athelstan Ridgway, LL.B., Barrister at Law, Editor of the 1931 
edition, continues his work in this third edition. Scores of 
contributors have been called upon: all are acknowledged 
authorities on their subject. J. B. Priestley said of the Second 
Edition: “It has been edited with great skill.” 


The Production 


This new edition is printed on paper specially made after long 
experiment. It is completely satisfactory in finish and opacity, 
and permits,the volumes to open well. The type is clear and 
easy to read. The binding is a handsome, strong blue cloth 
lettered in gold. 


Over 2,500 illustrations. 
Over 8,500,000 words. 


Only $3.00 a volume 


Special price on complete set $33.00 
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O CANADA! 


JOHN FISHER REPORTS — by John Fisher — 

Niagora Editorial Bureau—$2.25. 

A COLLECTION of thirty notable 
radio broadcasts by “Canada’s Wan- 
dering Reporter”, many of which will 
be familiar to listeners to Mr. Fisher’s 
regular Sunday evening CBC pro- 
gram. The subjects range from Oil in 
Alberta to Antics in Anticosti, the 
settings from a graveyard in Nor- 
mandy to the Lost and Found Depart- 
ment of the CNR. 

No story is too trivial to escape the 
attention of Mr. Fisher’s roving eye, 
no incident so remote that it cannot 
be used to hammer home his favorite 
thesis: that Canada is a mighty land 
and we Canadiars a mighty people, if 
only we have the vision to see it and 
the confidence to proclaim it. 

The keynote of Mr. Fisher's per- 
sonality is enthusiasm: enthusiasm 
for the might and grandeur and 
majesty of Canada, for the courage 
and resourcefulness of its people. 
Like most enthusiasts, Mr. Fisher is 
sometimes inspiring, sometimes down- 
right dull. The same qualities that 
characterize his radio talks are ap- 
parent in his book: a fine, free, unin- 
hibited use of colorful words and a 
passionate sincerity that lends convic- 
tion to every sentence he utters, no 
matter how trivial or commonplace 
it may be. But there is also the same 
endless, breathless excitement—unre- 
lieved by any change of pace, by any 
relaxing of tension, which so often 
exasperates Mr. Fisher’s most faith- 
ful radio listeners. 

“John Fisher Reports” is a book to 
be taken in small doses: some of it to 
be savored, some to be unceremoni- 
ously poured down the sink.—J. W. 


GOOD AMERICAN 


HEYWOOD BROUN—by Dale Kramer—Copp, 
Clark—$4.65. 
THE FLEETING nature of journa- 
listic fame is vividly illustrated by the 
career of Heywood Broun, who was 
one of the really big names in Amer- 
ican journalism during the twenties 
and thirties but whose name and 
fame, ten years after his death, are 
scarcely more than a vague, nostalgic 





VICTORIA LINCOLN 


—John Stee 


JOHN FISHER 


recollection in the minds of news- 
paper readers. His famous free-c) 
pression column, “It Seems To M: 

which appeared for twelve years in 
the New York World-Telegram, was 
daily fare for millions of Americans 
who were scarcely yet aware of the 
scurrilities of Winchell and Pegler 

Heywood Broun—to a greater de- 
gree perhaps than any of his c 
leagues or imitators—was a true svm- 
bol of his country and his times. He 
inherited a long tradition of aristo- 
cratic Conservatism but his intellec- 
tual gropings led him slowly alo 
the road of Liberalism to Socialism 
and, at the same time, to the altar of 
the Roman Catholic Church. He was, 
in spite of his background, a man of 
the people, of the earth earthy, often 
vulgar, not infrequently hysterical; 
but an ardent seeker ‘after truth who 
“left the world a little better than he 
found it.” He was, in short, a good 
twentieth century American. 

Mr. Kramer’s biographical portrait 
is vivid and exciting, well document- 
ed and as objective as a work of hero- 
worship could conceivably be. The 
stature of the biographer, however, 
does not measure up to that of his 
subject. It will require a more subtle 
and more penetrating pen to do 
justice to the paradox of Heywood 
Broun.—J.L.W. 


NO GINGER 


CELIA AMBERLEY — by Victoria Lincols — 

Clarke, Irwin—$3.75 
THE AUTHOR of “February | 
presents this time the biography 
coddled and outrageously emot 
girl from her earliest childhood t 
later years of adolescence. 

It is the sort of book which 
be thoroughly enjoyed by those © 0 
drool over the soap operas, and sc ms 
to have been written with one ey. 00 
the writer’s own childhood and ‘he 
other eye on possible marketing \. ue 
as the scenario for a “B” pic! re 
Readers who are generous enous” ( 
believe “the hammock swang” ws 4 
printer’s error will begin to doubt 
their generosity when Celia, on )g¢ 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL'S 
| BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 





CREATIVE CRITICISM 


literary criticism offered at college level 
lizing in fiction. Sincerity of purpose and 
ble amount of creative ability only re- 
1ent. Nothing intended for pulps please. 
eserve the right to be ecstatic or brutally 
1s our own integrity demands. $1.00 per 
ind words. $3.00 minimum. S.N. Box 235, 
jay Night, Toronto. 
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Reserve now for Spring Delivery 


Chinese Elm Hedge 


grow 2 feet first year — 25 
ts sufficient for 25 feet (12 to 
inches bushy) $2.98—seedlings 
nches high $4.50 per 100 (plant 
ches apart) 
Exhibition Peonies in colors 
white or pink, 3 for $1.89 
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Free Colour Garden Guide 
With Every Order 


ookdale-Kingsway Nurseries 
BOWMANVILLE, ONTARIO 


206, is “able only to recall the strong 
affect of helpless guilt.” 

All too briefly one comes across 
shafts of brilliance, as in, “Their faces 
are familiar and without meaning, like 
the too-long looked-upon photographs 
of the dead, which destroy by their 
static falsity the very life they were 
meant to preserve.” But however bril- 
liant these tags may be, novels are 
just not built up by means of them. 
Celia lacks ginger. So does the story. 

—E.P. 


BRIGHT POLISH 


MELODY UNHEARD—by Frances Shelley Wees 
—Ryerson—$3.25. 


FOLLOWING closely on the heels 
of her twelfth novel, “Under the 
Quiet Water” (SN, June 28, 1949), 
a successful romance-whodunit, 

“Melody Unheard” by Toronto’s pro- 
lific Frances Shelley Wees rounds off 
the baker's dozen with a polish and a 
brilliance even brighter than in her 
last year’s novel. Mrs. Wees has 
found her stride and obviously writes 
this sort of thing easily. While she has 
temporarily abandoned the mystery 
motif, she has demonstrated beyond 
any doubt that suspense can be 
handled artistically and _ effectively 
without the necessity of a crime- 
situation. : 

Isabel Gay is a penniless but beau- 
tiful 19-year-old concert pianist who 
has borrowed money to defray the 
costs of her début. Everything de- 
pends upon a favorable review from 
Arthur Somerville, maker and break- 
er of musical aspirations, wealthy, 
thirtyish, distinguished and with eyes 
of icy blue. After her final encore 
he sends her a magnificent bouquet 
of white rosebuds, but damns_ her 
casually in his newspaper criticism as 
na fairly promising but most undisci- 
plined performer heard in the usual 
group of rather stereotyped selec- 
tions.” The fact is, he had fallen 
love with her at first sight, but noth- 
ing could possibly sway him from 
writing the absolute musical truth 
concerning a_ performer. Isabel, 
crushed, goes to live with a financially 
embarrassed married sister. 

All this happens in the first sixty- 
odd pages. Then the plot sharpens. 
Before long, Arthur and Isabel form 
a partnership, platonic but churched, 
under the terms of which Isabel’s 
genius is to be guided and shaped by 
Arthur until such time as she shall 
be ready for concert tours. The novel 
is concerned with how this “mar- 
riage” works out. The whole situa- 
tion is expertly maneuvered and the 
characters talk the way real people 
do. —J.B. 


ACROSS THE DESK 


THE MAGNIFICENT MACINNES—by Shepherd 
Mead—Clarke, Irwin—$2.75 

@ This age certainly does not go beg- 
ging for material worth satirizing. 
Take survey polls, for instance. With 
an old, beer-drinking loafer called 
MacInnes, who has a phenomenally 
correct facility for predicting national 
opinion on everything from radio 
shows to sex, a pair of ‘sharp advertis- 
ing men, a miscellany of beauteous 
girls anda background of ad agencies, 
radio studios, etc., author Mead has 
spoofed all surveys to a logical and 
unbelievably funny conclusion. 
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To People Who Want to Write 
but can't get started 


Do you have the constant urge to write but fear that a beginner hasn’t a chance? Then 
listen to what the former editor of Liberty said on the subject: 

“There is more room for newcomers in the writing field today than ever before. Some 
of the greatest of writing men and women have passed from the scene in recent years. 
Who will take their places? Who will be the new Robert W. Chambers, Edgar 
Wallace, Rudyard Kipling? Fame, riches and the happiness of achieveme mt await the 
new men and women of power.” 


Training Results in Job 
and Other Writing Successes 


“With my N.LA. Course still unfinished, | have secured the position of 
reporter in eames a thriving industrial town, for the Ottawa Journal, 
1/so repo _ special Renfrew news for the Globe and Mail in Toronto. In 
addition, I report building and commercial news for the Daily Commer- 
cial and Building Record at Toronto. This brings me a monthly income of 
$100, but that isn't all. | bave bad some short articles and stories ac- 
cepted by the Renfrew Mercury and Globe and Mail, and due to N.I.A. 
training won a contest.’’—Mrs. Ethel 1. Sullivan, 84 New Street, Ren- 
frew, Ontario, Canada. 


Writing Aptitude Test—FREE! 
HE Newspaper Institute of America offers a FREE Writing Aptitude Test. Its 
object is to discover new recruits for the army of men and women who add to 
their income by fiction and article writing. 
The Writing Aptitude Test is a simple but expert analysis of your latent ability, your 
powers of observation, imagination, dramatic instinct, etc. Not all applicants pass this 
test. Those who do are qualified to take the famous N.I.A. course based on the 
practical training given by big metropolitan dailies. 
This is the New York Copy Desk Method which teaches you 
to write by writing! You develop your individual style instead 
of trying to copy that of others. 
Although you work at home, on your own time, you are con- 
stantly guided by experienced writers. You ‘cover’ actual 
issignments such as egies gee reporters get in Canada have been approved by 
It is really fascinating work. Each week you see new progress. the Foreign Exchange Control 
In a matter of months you can acquire the coveted ‘‘profes- Board. Despite devaluation The 


sional"’ touch. Then you're ready for market with greatly im- Saseicute 30 cetcoddinn: Cadaiios 
proved chances of making sales. Dea te accept ; anadian 
lar al par uth >. dollars. 


Mail the Coupon Now : all financial trans- 
But the first step is to take the Writing Aptitude Test. It re- ictions a special permit has been 
quires but a few minutes and costs nothing. So mail the cou- assigned to their account with 
pon now! Make the first move towards the most enjoyable and } 

The Canadan Bank of Com- 
profitable occupation—writing for publication! nemerene In- aa Racueceaas 
stitute of America, 1 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. ae 
(Founded 1925) 
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Newspaper Institute's operations 


To facilitate 


Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A 
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faster 
figure facts 
at your fingertips... 


on the finest adding machine in the world. New color engineered beauty in smart, 
modern, two-toned gray finish, new simplicity with complete electrification, 


As fast as vou read them. enter the figures on the simple, 10-key keyboard—flick the 


' total bar—then watch its efficiency in action. Operation is extra smooth—extra easy, 


Numeral keys of this surprisingly compact electric adding machine are 








grouped scientifieally— feature keys electrified: noise and vibration cushioned 
to an absolute minimum. Your seasoned operators automatically attain 
new high levels of touch method speed and accuracy—and beginners 
find their fingers expertly flying over the keyboard after 


a very short time. 


But see for yourself. Phone our representative in your city or 
write for the free booklet “Cushioned Power” to Remington Rand 


Limited, 199 Bay St., Toronto. 


for every figuring requirement 


In addition to eleetrie adding machines, Rem- 
ington Rand manufactures the famous Printing 
Calculator the only figuring machine that 


multiplies, divides, adds and subtracts with 
every factor and every answer automatically 
printed on the tape. Whatever your figuring 
requirements Remington Rand can supply you. 
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ENGLISH CLOTH IN SUIT LENGTHS 
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Write for Pattern to:— 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man SHEPHERDS OF LONDON LTD. 


| 130 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. ENG. | 


221 A-8th Ave., W., Calgary, Alta. 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask 








The New Lif 


@ Major-General Vaclav Vicek, 5° 
ex-operations chief of the Czechos! 


vakian Army, has arrived in Montr 


Cc 


with his wife and 20-year-old so 
Under constant pglice surveillan: 


since the Gottwald Communist g 


0 


DEATH SENTENCE for a new [i 


ernment seized control in 1948, he 


now under sentence of death 
Czechoslovakia for escaping. 


The New Idea 


@ Corporal R. W. J. Barre, statio: 
at Rockcliffe, Ont., decided on so 
different treatment to cure his 3-y« 
old son of whooping-cough. He | 
him taken aloft in a twin-engil 
Dakota and kept at 10,000 feet fo: 


minutes. Afterwards he said the lad 


cough had almost gone, his appx 
had returned and the doctor said t! 
was no need for more medicine. 


@ The busy-little-beaver myth was 
ploded by Dr. Leonard Butler, | 
versity of Toronto Assistant Profe 
of Genetics. The beaver, he told 
Royal Canadian Institute, often 
trees indiscriminately and their d 
are not always built in the best p! 
at least from a human stand: 





@ Two young Canadians will fl\ 
the World Youth Forum in Eng 
in March. Audrey 
Adams, 17, Van- 
couver, and Oakley 
Dyer, 18, of Ed- 
monton, won a 
United Nations es- 
Say contest on 
“My Country and 
World Peace.” 
There will be a 
boy and a girl 
from 15 coun- 
tries. Until May 16 they will 
in English homes, attend sc! 
and take pa 
discussion gr< 
throughout 
country. The 
is financed b 
London Dail 
and planned i1 
operation will 
Council for 
cation for V 
Citzenship. 
OAKLEY DYER trip will cost 
gates nothing except pocket mon: 
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SAMARITAN 


)RTY years ago in Cobalt, Ont., 


race Brown took his first few 


»y steps. They were slow, faltering, 


iething was wrong. The trouble: 
intile paralysis. Now he’s President 


{ Founder of the Canadian Foun- 


on for Poliomyelitis. He’s a man 
the job since his own affliction 
es him in a position to deal with 
erstanding and sympathy with the 
isands of problems which confront 
institution. 
his year, at the anniversary of its 
ption, the Foundation is launch- 
its annual appeal for funds. It has 
sted the March of Dimes, that 
ible custom which began as a 
birthday greeting 
gesture to another 
victim of polio, 
Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. The 
campaign will be 
a nationwide one 
and the efforts to 
make Canadians 
[oo ey aware of the needs 
Scane terento ana aims of the 
RACE BROWN Foundation will 
continue through- 
the month of February. 





\ir. Brown confesses that he has 


deeply moved by the unsolicited 
stance from many commercial and 
‘nal Organizations. For example: 
Canadian Association of Broad- 
‘rs “adopted” it; the CBC has 
ed a generous portion of its time 
the Foundation’s disposal; Mc- 
s, an advertising agency, has done 
h of its publicity free of charge; 
Knights of Pythias, the Canadian 
on, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis and 
ifellows have all offered to spear- 
the drive from coast to coast. 
at the present time, upwards of 
) Canadians have joined the 
h of Dimes. 

Brown has explained the dis- 
ion of all monies received. That 
‘ of things is entirely in the hands 
e Foundation’s National Advisory 
mittee, under the Chairmanship 
> eminent specialist, Dr. W. T. 
ird. This body has absolutely 
say as to where and how the 
y will be spent. 

Foundation has as its patron 
Eleanor Roosevelt, and featured 
inently in its campaign are her 
ithetic words of encouragement 
ssed to Mr. Brown: “. . . Anyone 
1as had polio will be interested in 
irive and those who are fortunate 
h to have escaped this dread 
e will, I hope, help with enthu- 
to make it a success.” 
ny prominent Canadians have 
d advice and assistance as pa- 
of the Foundation: Hon. Mr. 
e Thibaudeau, Rt. Hon. William 
Mackenzie King, Air Vice Mar- 
\delard Raymond, L. W. Brock- 
: KC, Hon. Mr. Justice Ilsley, 
lsworth Flavelle, et al. 

of SN’s readers who would like 
| their names to the long list of 
butors can do so by sending a 
€ to “The Canadian March of 
8,” 410 Bloor St. E., Toronto. 

—M.B. 
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Announcing - All NEW ALL PROVED 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 





Every model Heavy-Duty Engineered to save you money! 


Heavy-duty engineering gives you longer truck life, lower 
maintenance and operating costs in every single new Inter- 
national Truck from 4,200 to 90,000 pounds gross vehicle 
weight. Let the facts tell that story: 

FACT No. 1:for 18 straight years Internationals have led in 
sales of heavy-duty trucks (16,001 pounds and over GVW). 
The men who buy heavy-duty trucks are cost-conscious, profit- 
minded. They buy trucks on a basis of performance. They 
choose Internationals. 

FACT No. 2: the same management, the same engineers, the 
same test experts who develop International heavy-duty trucks, 
have developed every International Truck. There is no com- 
promise at any point with passenger car design. 

There’s no doubt about it: you get the operating advantages 
ot HEAVY-DUTY ENGINEERING 2x every new International, 
regardless of size. 


Every Medel Features the New Comfo- Vision Cab! 


Step into the Comfo-Vision Cab—model for model, the 
roomiest cab on the road. Sit on that comfortable cushion. 


@ 





Now reach down and adjust that seat to just the right position 
for you. 

Look ahead—you have full visibility in the one-piece Sweep- 
sight windshield. Glance at the instrument panel — that 
convenient two-cluster arrangement puts everything right in 
front of your eyes. 

The truck starts to roll, and you’re really in command! That 
Super-steering is right for position, it’s right for positive 
control. 


Every Model Offers New TESTED and PROVED Features! 


The test program to prove new International Trucks had no 
price tag! It was directed by men whose life work has been 
to develop better truck transportation. Laboratory analysis 
tests were backed up by track tests, then by actual road tests. 
Test convoys were run night and day . . . ’round the clock. 

That’s why the all new, all proved International Trucks are 
right and ready for you. 

See the new Heavy-Duty Engineered International Trucks at 
your International Truck Dealer or Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ARE MADE IN CANADA AT HARVESTER’S NEW 
CHATHAM WORKS, CHATHAM, ONTARIO 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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BERMUDA is 


DEEPDENE MANOR 


Enjoy the spacious luxury, comfort and congeniality 
of the most exquisite waterfront estate in Bermuda. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


DEEPDENE MANOR 
CABLES—DEEPDENE BERMUDA 


SMITH’S PARISH, BERMUDA 
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In next week's 


SATURDAY 
NIGHT 


Read ‘‘“MONTREAL, 


CANADA'S CITY 
OF COSMOPOLITES” 


PSS 
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Annual Report Reflects 
Growth and Aelivity 







Deposits 
19-44 s 3.407.637.86 
1948 16,139,895. 12 









1949 113.160.545.653 


Cash, Bonds and other liquid securities 
owned by the Company are 119.78°° of 
Savings Deposits. 















Estates, Etc.,. Under Administration 
1944 s 15.883.402.32 
1948 37.935.677.80 


1949 110.041.854.735 


New appsintments as Executor and Trustee 
wills substantially increased during 








under 










the vear. 





{ssets in the Hands of the Company 
1944 s 20.011.583.10 
1918 99,697,327.18 


1949 60.095. 115.97 


GUARANTY TRUST 


COMPANY OF CANADA 


Teronto * Ottawa ¢ Windsor ¢* Niagara Falls 
XQ Sudbury *© Montreal 























Nothing More 
to Wish For 


ry 
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EDUCATED RADIO 


MODERN education embraces many 
things—from bar-tending to baby- 
sitting—but in only one place in Can- 
ada does it include the operation of 
a full-time “live” radio station. Can- 
ada’s first Frequency Modulation edu- 
cational station is situated in To- 
ronto’s Ryerson Institute (Ontario De- 
partment of Education). 

Located in the building where 
Egerton Ryerson first laid the found- 
ations of Ontario’s school system, sta- 
tion CJRT operates its 3000-watt 
transmitter on a frequency of 88.3 
megacycles and covers an area of 
Southern Ontario which _ includes 
three-quarters of the population of 
the Province. The beautifully compact 
and up-to-date set-up boasts two 
studios, eight microphones, a com- 
pletely equipped control-room with 
broadcast lines to and from the CBC, 
and excellent facilities for recording. 

The station broadcasts for a mini- 
mum of an hour and a half weekdays, 
Monday through Friday. Broadcast 
time is divided between live and re- 
corded programs. Live shows include 
drama and feature programs produced 
by the students and by outside groups 
such as the University of Toronto 
Radio Workshop; talks and lectures 
by prominent educationists and ex- 
perts from organizations like the 
Graphic Arts Association, the Institute 
of Radio Engineers and the Commu- 
nity Programs Division of the Ontario 
Department of Education. 

All programs on CJRT are pro- 
duced, engineered and monitored by 
the students themselves, under the 
supervision of Eric Palen, Director of 
the School of Electronics, and John 
W. Barnes, Production Director—and 
station boss. 

Besides providing sound, practical 
learn-as-you-work for budding radio- 
men, CJRT will aim at supplement- 
ing existing radio fare with programs 
of a specialized nature. 

Although educational broadcasting 
has been in operation in the U.S. for 
25 years or more, this is the first time 
a full-scale educational station has 
broadcast on an assigned FM fre- 
quency in Canada. 








—Ryerson Institute 


IN CONTROL: Palen and Barnes. 





EXTRA EARLY NEW TOMATO 


Early Chatham 





Earliest Quality Tomato Yet Developed 
— Valuable For All Parts of Canada 


Of immense value for the North and West a 

other short season districts. Highly desirable f 
all other areas too as an extra early sort produci 

fine quality ripe fruit as much as two weeks 

more before most other varieties. Has been 

sensation on the Prairies since 1943, includi 

such districts as Lethbridge and Brooks, Alta 
Indian Head and Swift Current, Sask.; Brand 

and Morden, Man. Around Calgary, where fir 
distributed under the name of ‘‘Alberta’’, gard 

ers were simply ‘‘wild’’ about it. At Lethbrid 
Farly Chatham ripened a week to twelve da 
before other extra early varieties. At Morde 
Man., it has yielded as much as 20% to 40 

greater crops than other good earlies. Early Ct 

ham is dwarf, non-staking, and may be planted 

closely as two feet each way. Fruits uniform, fir 
shape and colour; delicious quality. Average ab 

2% inches across but frequently larger. (Pkt. 15¢ 
(oz. 75¢) postpaid. 


OUR BIG 1950 SEED 
AND NURSERY BOOK ,,.., 


FRE 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, CNT. 


ALBERT COLLEGE 
iecheece sane 


Courses Offered 


LOWER. MIDDLE SCHOOL, HONOUR 
MATRICULATION, UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND COMMERCE 

MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
PHYSICAL RECREATION 
SUPERVISED EVENING STUDY 
Illustrated prospectus on request. Earl 
registration advisable. Write to: 


PRINCIPAL AND HEADMASTER, 


& REV BERT HOWARD, D D. 7 
= 
3 4 


4p Co-Educational *, 


cranam HALL THE MANOR’ BAKER HOUSE 
FOR YOUNG MEN FOR GIRLS AND FOR BOYS 


YOUNG WOMEN 
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RUGS 
Cleaned - Mothproofed 
Expertly Rewoven 
USED RUGS BOUGHT 
CASH OR CONSIGNMENT 
° 
166 DUCHESS ST. 
TORONTO 
EL. 7592 - EL. 7070 
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The Acolyte 
by P. B. Hughes 


SIMMS’ picture hung in a local 
gallery for several weeks before it 
was sold, and I saw it during that 
time. Someone bought it, and who- 
ever he is, I wonder if he sees as 
much in it as he should, or if he 
wanted it only for the warm color 
ind the sweetness of it. 

As a matter of fact, I missed the 
point, until I'd talked to Simms. He 
says it’s not my lack of perception, 
nut his own failure. He says he 
ried to paint a Mystery of Faith (a 
thing neither of us, I think, is very 
clear about), and that only a half- 
dozen hands have managed it in the 
history of the world, so he'd really 
not expected to succeed. 

The boy is serving at mass. It’s 
before di tylight, in winter, and the 
ereat gloomy church lies empty be- 
hind him, lit by little clusters of 
light at the side altars. You don’t 
really see it all, but Simms carries 
the - to you, the way a painter 
can. You know that it’s dark out- 
side and cold within, but you’d be 
hard put to it to explain why you 
know it. Anyway, you're right. 
Simms says yes, he sat there a good 
many six o'clock mornings last 
winter working on it. He didn’t 
mind. He was delighted with his 
inwitting subfect. His Methodist 





Survival 


Oh, speak no honest word, 
Let the slashed vein 

Truth drip here unheard 
While you refrain 
/rom speech lest you be stirred 


!o something noble, quite 
iolhardy. Be 

! xpedient tonight, 

rink the cold tea, 


0k neither left nor right, 
‘void the glazing eyes, 
e suffering, 
cautious and be wise 
fore this thing 
it, most unseemly, dies. 


H. F. DOUGHER 
*x* * * 
now 


ld cotton lies 
wet twigs 
the ground. 


rween 


d overnight it grows 
green wires, wooden houses, 
bbled stones. 


1 when it falls 

thin hair 

ills with less sound 
in the rain. 


mall child plucks a cotton ball 
watches his playmate roll 
white 


he wetness of the jewel. 


ALBERT NORMAN LEVINE 


fathers must have stirred in their 
graves, but so far as 1 know Simms 
hasn’t ventured any on the road to 
Rome, so no harm is done. 

The boy kneels, lost in a familiar 
duty, close to the portent of that 
which takes place. You see a small 
saint. Then, as you look, you per- 
ceive that it is an earthy little saint. 
His surplice isn’t much of a fit, and 
he’s put it on in a hurry. The wool- 
len socks aren’t properly pulled up 
above the boots. The folded hands 
look pretty well accustomed to a 
hockey stick. Indeed, by this time, 
you know that he is not a saint at 
all, but a boy engaged in a pious 
duty, wondering what he’s going to 
have for breakfast and whether 
Brother Gregory will whack him 
for the geometry he hasn’t done. 
It’s not caricature. It’s just that that 
is what Simms saw and chuckled 
over, no doubt without irreverence. 

But Simms saw farther, as he sat 
there morning after morning, and 
I’m not sure whether he’s painted it 
onto the canvas or not, that idea of 
his, the Mystery, that He who can- 
not be deceived embraces the de- 
ception, and it is the little saint you 
saw first and so easily rejected that 
exists in the ultimate reality of His 
ey es. 


Nothing Sounds So Hollow 


Nothing sounds so hollow as a 
beating heart, 

Not even the rise and fall of wailing 
infants 

Nor the 
priests in mourning. 

Even women in labor or 
drinking cold soup 


Retain their identity. 


monotonous chanting of 


old men 


ALBERT NORMAN LEVINE 
ae 
Winter Night in Owen Sound 


The sky is like a pearl would be 
Turned inside out so you could see 
The smooth and lustrous shining 
heart 

Dove-colored. 

Under its arc the swirling snow 
Dances a measure, careful, slow, 
Drifts in the wind to flower down 
Against the rooftops of the town. 


Only the clock a-top the tower 
Clangs when his hands 
reached the hour, 


have 


Showers the dusk with tumbling 
sound 

Snow-muffled. 

A little like a dark ballet 


The passing people make their way 
Toward home. 


Shop windows show them in the 
light 
Before 
night. 


they're swallowed by the 


MONA GOULD 
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Other Deilcraft patterns—up to $140.00. 


Look 
for the 
Deilcraft 


Deilcraft presents the 
new BUDGET line of 
occasional tables 


—news of 





real value to every 


shown. 


These BUDGET tables and a 


wide range of other 


TABLE SHOWN $192 


EACH 


homemaker! 


For you can 


attractive price 


“Lovely to Live 
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now buy any one of these 


most-wanted tables at the very 





With” patterns are now on 
display at more than 
400 Deilcraft dealers 


from coast to coast. 


CHOOSE YOUR DEILCRAFT 
TABLE TODAY! 


FURNITURE DIVISION 
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Fluorescent Lamps / 









Wow made in Canada!) ~~ / Soe a 


- 
“na 


Cost no more... but give 
200% 


ry 
~ 


more light for your money 


r 


H 2s the biggest news since fluorescent 


SEE 


HOW THEY LAST! 


Rated averace life of these new Syivania 


eames s *S0C recurs. This means, under 


everace conditions, they can Se expected 


‘sc cst: 


Race ll 2'2 years in stores 


3 years in offices and factories 
(ane shift operation) 


§ years in schools 


s rer vet ‘wily suppiiec, 
PON TODAY! 


# your cecier 


] years in home kitchens 
and bathrooms 
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DRIVE SCHOOL 


\USE the accident rate among 


ers in the age group from 15 to 25 


is out of all proportion to any 
age group, some automobile 
:nce companies categorically re- 
to sell policies for cars owned 
vers who are 25 or under. The 
produced following statistics: 
ear-olds drive 12,000,000 miles 
tal crash; 48-year-olds, 22,000,- 
25-vear-olds, 12,000,000; 16- 
ds, a mere 2,000,000. Yet 
asters have two advantages to 
them the best drivers: coordi- 
and reflexes. (See Page 8.) 
what is the reason for their 
ngly high accident rate? What 
2 48-year-olds possess that the 
ir-olds lack? “Judgment,” says 
Ziegler, Principal of Kitchener- 
oo Collegiate and Vocational 
“Because of their immaturity, 
ack judgment. We are putting 
idgment in them. We feel simi- 
ograms should be established all 
the country.” 
doubt they should, but the fact 
ns that the Kitchener-Waterloo 
ment is one of the few of its 


—Personal Studio, Waterloo 


irivers lack judgment: House. 


the continent. It seems that 
i of the school’s motor mecha- 
irtment, G. F. House, took a 
ot Toronto — extension 
given by W. A. Bryce. Mr. 
decided to introduce driving 
n at Kitchener-Waterloo. 
and sportsmanship are given 
itest emphasis in the course, 
s offered during noon-hours, 
periods, and before and aftet 
ar school hours. The diploma 
the successful candidate is 
‘arlo. Motor League trained 
ertificate. Over-all curriculum 
40 class periods and 12 
he-wheel lessons. 
t the chief promoters of this 
s A. W. Sandrock, Past Presi- 
the Ontario Motor League 
“We won't let boys and girls 
| they are 21, on the grounds 
vent enough judgment. But, 
lev may legally take the wheel 
dealing machines.” 





—NS Bureau of Information 


SURVEY: C. Roberts, G. Kressner. 


NS SURVEYS LAND 


THERE'S a full-time school of land 
surveying in Canada. More than six 
months old, the school has ten stw- 
dents, should develop into something 
much larger. 

It’s the baby of Nova Scotia’s De- 
partment of Education. Birth was due 
to shortage of land surveyors. The in- 
fant is a concentrated one-year course 
that would take four years in univer- 
sity, plus two years at technical col- 
lege via the traditional engineering 
course. Says J. A. H. Church, of 
Lawrencetown, the school’s Director: 
“Most of the curriculum is devoted tc 
topographic and hydrographic survey- 
ing.’ Applicants must have a High 
School diploma, or equivalent, with 
better than average marks in science 
and mathematics. Tuition fee for the 
vear is $30 

School was opened last September 
at Lawrencetown, Annapolis county: 
final term ends next August. Those 
who complete course are ready to 
write NS examinations for provincial 
land surveyors. Lectures and the study 
of surveying theory are held in 
school’s headquarters, an abandoned 
automobile showroom: practical train- 
ing takes place all over the Annapolis 
Valley, which will be well and truly 
surveved. 

The Department of Education is 
guided in shaping policy by an ad- 
Visory committee representing engi- 
neering profession, industrial employ- 
ers of surveyors, and NS Dept. of 
Lands and Forests. Chairman is V. P. 
Harrison, Halifax, of Dept. of Lands 
and Forests. Other members are F. C. 
Wightman, Amherst consulting engi- 
neer, R. E. Dickie, Liverpool, of Mer- 
sey Paper Company; E. K. Ford, 
Provincial Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


@ “Women teachers and baby sitters 
are the caretakers of the nation. But 
baby sitters get more pay per hour 
and our teachers have an average of 
20 children to care for, instead of one 
or two.”—Charlotte Whitton, OBE. 


@ New courses on petroleum and irri- 
gation engineering are included this 
vear on the curriculum of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. 
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WORKSHOP 14 


THREE times in the four years since 
revival of the DDF after the war, Cal- 
gary’s Workshop 14 has represented 
Alberta in the finals. And last month 
they won the 1950 regional festival 
with “The Rivals.” 

This group was formed in 1944; 
membership was limited to graduates 
of plays which Miss Betty Mitchell 
has been producing for years at West- 
ern Canada High School. Some 30 
members have already gone into pro- 
fessional radio or theatre. The group 
has given three $200 scholarships to 
members studying in U.S. 

This year the group has its own 
workshop in renovated loft of a barn 
at the foot of Burnstand Cemetery. 
One of Miss Mitchell’s “low” children 
suggests that “we have become Dead- 
End kids”. The barn is one of Cal- 
gary’s oldest buildings, is occupied 
by a picturesque old man with about 


BARN: new home for Workshop 14. 











i. 
—Dick ¢ 


WORKSHOP members clean bert. 


tis 


70 cats. “Uncle George” looks after 
the group and their bits and pieces. 
This year, too, the membership has 
been widened to include anyone in 
the city who is interested in theatre. 
And a graduate who has been taking 
further training for the past two vears 
in Pasadena, California, returned as 
the first paid director. He is Gordon 
Atkinson and he will conduct classes 
in speech, fencing and ballet; also 
seminars in acting and directing. 

So far the new barn premises have 
been used solely for rehearsals and 
workshop purposes: it’s a bit draughty 
yet. However, when funds permit, 
the group plans to use a section for 
intimate theatre productions. 

“We hope,” says Betty Mitchell, 
“through study and practice to build 
up a strong group which may become 
the nucleus for a Calgary theatre, 
with paid personnel.” 


PRODUCTION of “The _ Rivals” 
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in fashion it’s ''The TOP LOOK”’ 


defined in a hat with a forward line . . 
shoulders sloping to the upper arm... sleeves high, 
wide and handsome . . . waist narrowed and shaped by the 
bloused bulk above and the flaired fullness below .. 
a skirt diminishing to a slim straigth stem. 


Fashion Floor, The Third 


for fashion it’s 


Tune to Simpson's broadcasts of the Toronto Symphony “POP” Concerts every Friday evening over the Trans-Canada network of the CBC. 








@ A Hamilton, Ont., girl has applied 
for the job of elevator operator in the 
Hydro-Electric System’s new building 
At present only a hole in the groun 
marks the spot for the building. 


@® Toronto organist Al Bollingt 
found a white cat under the radiato 
hood of his car. Since the hood w 
last opened the car had travelled S( 
miles. No sufferer from claustroph 
bia, the cat took refuge in the 1 z 
frigerator when taken indoors. 


@ In Vancouver County Court the 
SPCA charged that a horse, Rimro 

had been “raked” across the should- 
ers to make him buck at a rodeo. 7 

owner said the horse was right out 
side but the case was adjourned until 
it was decided whether the horse 
should be brought to the witness stand 
or the court go out to it. (See NRU.) 


@ “If I had both hands off the wheel, 
may I drop dead here!” said farmer 
Wilfred L. Moore, 69, in County 
Police Court in Toronto. But PC Ken 
McGivern testified that he saw Moore 
with his arms around a woman pas- 
senger kissing her while the car weaved 
along merrily. Moore was fined $25. 


w A CNR train was snow-blocked for 
four days 115 miles east of Van- 
couver. Passengers included a travel- 
ling salesman caught with his lingerie 
samples out of reach in a train ahead 
who “died a thousand deaths” at the 
thought of the “killing” he could have 
made and a newlywed couple “alone” 
with 44 other people. 


A 


Anniversary 


Feb. 1, 68th; the Rt. Hon. Louis 
Stephen St. Laurent. 


Appointments 


The Hon. Antonin Galipeault of 
Quebec City is the new Chief Justice 
of the Quebec Court of Appeals 


Alex H. McKinnon adds the port- 
folio of Mines and Labor to his pres- 
ent post of NS Minister of Healt 


Charles L. Beazley, former NS 
Deputy Minister of Municipal Af- 
fairs becomes Deputy Provincial Secy. 
and Clerk of the Executive Council. 


Decths 


The Rev. Arthur Thomas William 
French, 95, remembered for his work 


during Montreal's smallpox epidemi: 10 a 
1885, and his association for 40 ‘ears : 
with the Church of St. John the [ van- C 
gelist in Montreal. 

Norman B. Walton, 65, CNR | xec § 


utive Vice-president; in Montreal 

Sir Joseph Andrew Chisholm 87, 
Chief Justice of the Nova Scotia Su- 
preme Court and one of Canada’s most 
noted jurists; in Halifax. 


Thomas E. Walsh, 61, prominer! a 


vertising executive; of a heart attack 19 8A) 
Windsor, Ont. Tele 
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In Manitoba, Canada’s Central 
Province, the Department of 
Industry and Commerce main- 
tains a complete consulting and 
advisory service to all manufac- 
turers considering expansion. 
Market research statistics... 
continuing inventories of plant 
sites... lists of manufacturers 
suitable for contract or license 
arrangements... available sales 
agents... all yours for the 
asking! 
The latest economic survey 
‘‘Manitoba—and the Western 
Market’ presents details on the 
extensive and wealthy market 
comprising Western Canada 
from the Great Lakes to the 
Rockies. 
ay For a free copy, write 
P Oey RS on your business 
‘i letterhead to Depart- 
ment 140. 
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WONDERFUL, AWFUL 


THE RECENT crop of movies can 
only drive one back to the old baffling 
conclusion: the movies are wonderful, 
the movies are awful. 

To realize how wonderful they are 
you have only to see a recent short 
entitled “The Sound Man.” This film 
describes in relatively simplified form 
how sound is photographed, devel- 
oped, cut, adjusted, synchronized and 
tuned in and out of a picture. As a 
result of all this incredible ingenuity 
and timing we get “Jolson Sings 
Again” which is both wonderful and 
awful. 

Or, on the more sensible level we 
get “Mrs. Mike” (wolves howling, 
Arctic winds whistling, cut in with 
dialogue—“I'll go if I have to crawl 
on my hands and knees”—baby cry- 
ing, water dripping off a paddle, etc. 
etc.) Or we may get “Madness of the 
Heart” or “Tell It To the Judge,” 
where the awfulness finally surpasses 
and obliterates the wonder. 

“Jolson Sings Again” is undoubted- 
ly a technical triumph, and as fascin- 
ating to watch as the processing of 
doughnuts in a shop-window. The ma- 
terial is assembled, smoothly curdled 
into shape, transferred infallibly from 
one stage to the next, soaked in drip- 
ping and syrup, skillfully flipped at 
exactly the right moment, then finally 
“produced”, done to a turn and won- 
derful to look at, though with some- 
thing of the inner consistency of ab- 
sorbent cotton. 


“MRS. MIKE” is based on the actual 
story of a bride who married a Cana- 
dian Mountie and settled down to the 
primitive life of the remote North, 
about the turn of the century. The 
actual experience however has been 
dipped in the magic developing bath 
that Hollywood knows how to brew, 
so that everything seems larger than 
life and twice as pictorial, and every- 
body braver, politer, more philosophi- 
cal and certainly better looking than 
human beings are likely to be. 

It is still possible to catch glimpses 


—Columbia 


“TELL IT TO THE JUDGE" 
Cummings and Russell. 
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—United Artists 
“MRS. MIKE" 
Powell and Keyes. 


of the original experience under the 
high gloss with which the picture is 
overlaid—the sense of space and cold 
and inhuman isolation, and_ the 
desperate shifts the civilized must 
make with little or no help from civil- 
ization. Most of the time however 
“Mrs. Mike” has the familiar flavor 
of emotion recollected in Hollywood. 
Dick Powell as Mike Flanagan, the 
Mountie, and Evelyn Keyes as Mrs. 
fike give good standard Hollywood 
performances. 


“MADNESS of the Heart” has Mar- 
garet Lockwood as a beautiful re- 
ceptionist in a doctor’s office, a job 
that enables her to maintain an ele- 
gant apartment and a personal maid. 
Presently she meets and falls in love 
with a handsome Frenchman (Paul 
Dupuis) and immediately after that 
she goes blind. She tries a convent and 
when that doesn’t work out satisfac- 
torily she comes back and marries her 
Frenchman who takes her off to the 
family estate, a fine seigneurial set- 
up in the South of France. 

But nothing seems to go right for 
the poor girl. Her new father-in-law 
makes wounding remarks, her new 
sister-in-law is unpleasant to her be- 
cause she leaves her knitting about, 
her husband has jealous tantrums, and 
a neighbor comes over and tries to 
drown her. Then she falls down a 
flight of steps and loses her baby. 
Heaven knows what might have be- 
come of her if a famous oculist hadn't 
taken her in hand and straightened up 
the eye-trouble in a jiffy. 


“TELL IT To The Judge” is a pro- 
longed cross-country romp which 
would have exhausted anv actress 
with less stamina than Rosalind Rus- 
sell. In fact the star’s stamina is about 
the only thing this film leaves one to 
admire. She is presented here as a 
lawyer, in line for a judgeship. Her 
candidacy is threatened however by 
the existence and behavior of her ex- 
husband (Robert Cummings). 

The stars are cheerful about the 
slapstick that follows; but they don’t 
have to watch it.—Mary Lowrey Ross. 
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Sail to Europe 


&| [empress 


a) —< Style! 


Your dollar now 

buys much more 

in England and 

Js Plan a leisurely 
—— an a leisurely 
winter crossing ona 
Canadian Pacific White 


” 


Empress and enjoy a “holiday 


week” at sea en route. 

Both famous Empress liners 
feature spacious bedrooms 
and lounges... games, 
dancing, movies ... superb 
cuisine and faultless service. 
Return accommodation 
available. There never was 
a better time than now 

to visit Europe. 





You can also enjoy a pleasant, 


relaxing voyage in a smaller ship. 
Canadian Pacific’s passenger- 


carrying freighters Beaverford and 


Beaverburn sail approximately 
First Class fare $220. 


Full information 
from your own Travel Agent 


or any Canadian Pacific Office. 


e 0; Pacific 





. . dates on request. 
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TWICE A YEAR, January and July, fashion edi- 
tors from all over the continent converge on 
Gotham for the New York Dress Institute’s Press 
Week. At this them an ad- 


preview of its 


time the city gives 
vance | glamour 
wares—what’s to come in clothes, 
jieWellerv, fashion 
a tabulous week ladies 
adore reporting back 


week that re- 











_ 





“Please omit flowers,” says Walter I lorell, who 
declares he doesn’t like roses, torget-me-nots on 
“female executive” faces and, as far as he is con- 
cerned, Victorian bonnets are out for 1950. This 
vear he over-sized oranges, 
peaches, apples, transparent grapes, 
white pearlized — strawberries 
Called “Love of 
one hat is of pale purple bali with 
two life-sized oranges dangling 


uses 


Iwo Oranges”, 


.- a 

quires of them cast-iron nerves, over the brim. A bee perches on 
ostrich-like digestion, physica one of the oranges. 
tam ; “What with Rita, Clark, Ingrid 

On hand from Canada this vear and the Holy Year and all, so much 
Kate Aitken, Montreal Standard is going on in the world there’s no 
Dorothy Booth. Montre Gazette lack of ideas for John Fred,” an- 
Rosen , Boxer, CBC: Mona nounced the commentator at John 
Clark, G p, Toronto; Gwen Frederics’ posh establishment. 
( € Star Weel Toronto: Here—Buster Brown and Mary 
| i Dempsey, Toronto Globe Jane hats in natural straw trimmed 
and Ma Marjorie Dingle, The with seersucker Can Can hats 
Wool Bureau, Toronto: Lillian shaped like French 
Foster, Toronto Telegram; Ar- rolls worn on the 
I de Marc. La Patrie, Montreal: crest of the head 
Marv Morgan. Essex Broadcasters: and filled in at the 
Helen Murphy, Montreal Herald; back with a_petti- 
Margaret Thornton, Canadian coat bustle .. . fairv- 

fome Journa Vivian Wilcox. tale Cinderella hats 
Mayfair; and SATURDAY NIGHT. DALI’S “Broken Heart’ trimmed with 

Here in capsule form are some hrooch and “Snail Ring” walnut-sized _ pearls. 
of the things seen and done during worn by Jarmila Novotna. Salvador Dali, 
the week: , surrealist painter, 

New York’s milliners are as diverting as anv- has turned his baffling talents to ; 
thing to be found in the theatre. At Mr. John’s surrealistic jewellery. His press \ 
57th Street establishment decor is blonde wood. agent, with extravagance charac- 


gold braid swags, blackamoor figures. Models 
wear Vogue-sponsored “doe-eyed” makeup 
Standin igainst a Dac keround of Kellogg's break- 
fast foods. Mr. John introduced a group of hats 


he calls “Breakfast Straw Models whe showed 
them clutched family size boxes of the foods after 
which the hats are named. Most of the hats have 
an artless daisy-chain charm perfect tor summer 
wear. A few, the Shredded Wheat number for 
one, resembled a thatched roof. Noted “Visiting 
Butterfly” of diamonds perched on hat trimmings 

silk shantung stoles dyed to match shantung 


hats 


teristic of his kind, declares Dali 
has achieved the stature of a 20th 
Century Cellini. Anyway, both 
Mr. Dali and his jewellery were on 
exhibition at a crowded party held 
in Jean Tennyson’s studio, Stein- 
wav Hall. On view famous 
melted watch (from the painting 
“Persistence of Memory”) paved 
with diamonds and hanging from 
a rough gold bough. A concealed 
watch (unmelted) ticks inside. 
“Ruby Lips”, a lapel pin is set 


JACQUES 


WOMAN OF TOMORROW with (I. to r.) Deems Taylor, Guy Lombardo 
Ray Bolger, Peter Arno, Buddy Rogers, Basil Rathbone, at the Wald 


N.Y.’s Glamour Side 


by Bernice Coffey 











covered shantung dress. From 
U.S. collection for Halpert. 





with rows of rubies tor lips and two rows of peurls 
tor teeth. “Eye Watch” a blue eye, has lids set 
with rows of round and baguette diamonds, \ 

a pendant diamond tear drop. 

lo Princess Gourielli's (Helena Rubinst 
fabulous Park Avenue apartment tor tea. Twe 
six huge rooms on four floors include a Saly 
Dalit mural room; all of them — not excluc 
bathrooms-——filled with paintings. A hall is lined 
with shelves holding a collection of blue glass. In 
madame’s bedroom, bed and other furniture ts 
made ot lucite. Tea was served in the magnif 
dining room from a long table covered w 
petal pink organdy and lace cloth. Centrepies 
old-fashioned white opal glass comport centre 
a tall vase filled with spring flowers. 

Surest way to raise your social standing s¢ 
notches in New York is to gain entry to se 
‘South Pacific’. Thanks to Helen Mu 
Women’s Editor, Montreal Herald, a lady 
Oklahoma and high level negotiations of a delicate 
and complex nature, SN is 
among the elite. The music 
one of those beautiful 
things that make stage hist 
Man-of-distinction Ezio Pinza. \<« 
masculine, is the perfect foil 1 
freshing, extremely feminine 
Martin. But Mary’s home-curlec 





flawless 


ig = hair-do is unlikely to start 

— cae trend. It resembles nothing so muc 
wi as a Fiji Islander’s. But then a <are G 
| fully styled coiffure could si 
1 ( survive the famous shampoo s re 
ite Mary washes her hair right ons!age = 

5 || singing “Gonna Wash That \l 
Out of My Hair”, playfully flicsins ms 
| gobs of suds at the cast. a 
| New York also offers “Wheres - 
Charlie?” (modern versit me 
“Charlie’s Aunt”), Ray Bolger star ie 
ring. Not a great deal of Bo! zers ott 
inspired dancing, but a lot of bros? yb. 
comedy of the in-one-door-out BR oy; 
FATH’S pleat another type. If you are ! the gre 
mood for not-too-subtle comed! Mi 


some unrestrained laughs, this 

















our dish as it was ours that night. 
Place: Waldorf-Astoria’s Wedg- 
vood Room (changed from its for- 
mer blue décor to pink). Occasion: 
\ Junch held by, the Hudnut people. 
Guests: Newspaperwomen and prac- 
tically every male celebrity inhabiting 
sew York. A panel of six male celeb- 
ities drawn by lot was quizzed by 
Anne Delafield of “Success Course” 
ime on “Do men want women to 
ook like the flappers of the 1920's?” 
mbined answer—a loud “No!” 
Guy Lombardo, London (Ontario) 
rn, famed for “the sweetest music 
us side of heaven”: “Definitely 
ainst it. We have enough men.” 
Likes fluffy hair. 
Deems Taylor, music critic, com- 
ser: “Women of 1920's looked like 
. prep school boy badly in need of a 
hair cut, who had been in a strip 
‘ker game and had to go home in a 
rrel.” 
Buddy Rogers, movie star turned 
chestra leader, husband of Toronto- 
rn Mary Pickford (he calls her “my 
Mary”): “I like makeup when it’s 
| done. Women without makeup 
‘k like an unmade bed.” 
Peter Arno, New Yorker cartoon- 
“I agree with Rogers. Women 
thout makeup belong in an unmade 





Basil Rathbone, stage and screen, 
nail polish: “Fingertips should be 
ely, but not look as though drip- 

: with blood.” 

Deems Taylor (asked opinion on 

rter skirts): “The human knee is 

‘int—not entertainment.” 

Ray Bolger (of “Charlie’s Aunt’): 
“Girls, be yourselves. In the time of 
Louis Quinze wofmen had full figures 

full minds. That’s the way I 


em. 
ihe boys concluded wistfully that 
their opinion didn’t really count for 
much women 
would dress as 


they please, any- 
way. They and 
the audience were 
then introduced to 
Pat Reed, “The 
Man’s Woman of 
Tomorrow”. Au- 
burn-haired Miss 
—"Mr. John’ Reed (bust 35”, 
BUSTLE BACK" HAT Waist 23”, hips 
34”) wore a form 

¥ green satin dinner dress which 
displayed her remarkable curves to 
{ul advantage. Her hair was fluffy, 
up light. From the manoeuvring 

g the panel members to be be- 

site Miss Reed when a photograph 





Was taken (Arno outguessed the 
Others) the panel members seemed to 
in “The Woman of Tomorrow” 


d all right today. 
mo re Waldorft’s luncheon menu: 


Grapefruit, roast beef with hearts of 
pa rum parfait served with lace 
Coo. les, demi tasse served with dried 


min’ leaves to drop in the black coffee. 

‘er—through the famous red 
doo on Fifth Avenue into the draw- 
om elegance of Elizabeth Ar- 
der. salon to meet the lady of the 
sam’ name and to see clothes by her 
des\ner, Castillo. Miss Arden, an- 
othe Canadian-born New Yorker, 
as Jeclared open war on boyish hair 
cut and all her models were in the 
grow ing-in stage. On the other hand, 
Mis. Arden is sponsoring shortest 


A trifling few moments be- 
fore you retire... surely 
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a trivial price to pay for =} snoe™ 
_ . Lk ge 10? 
years without fears of Skin Lomi 
yen , 
losing your loveliness w 
Follow Elizabeth Arden’s ie 
te . g we 
far-famed Retirement Plan REE 


...a simple, miraculously effective 
before-retiring ritual for all skins 
..-especially dry and mature skins. 


Cleanse with feathery Ardena Cleansing Cream. 
Refresh with delightful Ardena Skin Lotion 

Smooth with luxurious Ardena Orange Skin Cream 
Soften with line-softening Ardena Muscle Oil 


1804 





skirts seen anywhere in New York. 
After the show Miss Arden displayed 
one of her prize possessions, a large 
painting on glass of an exquisite white 
desert flower painted by Georgia 
O’Keefe. When room lights are turn- 
ed off, the huge painting lighted from 
behind glows forth in still, serene 
beauty. 

To a supper party at the pent- 
house, Hampshire House, facing Cen- 
tral Park and one of the most attrac- 
tive and intimate places for private 
parties in New York. Walls and ceil- 
ing are covered with wallpaper done 
in opulent clusters of roses. At the 
windows dark green swag drapes, 
ruffled white organdy curtains. On the 
tables, green and white awning- 
striped cloths; ruby glass ware, rose 
centered china; centerpieces of red 
carnations, white snapdragons and 
asters; the waiting chairs black and 
gold. 

Friday night at the Metropolitan 
Opera (“La Bohéme”) the stars on- 








1.25 to 7.00 
1.25 to 9.75 
1.25 to 9.50 
1.25 to 4.75 


SIMPSON’S, TORONTO 
And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 


Send a “Welcome” Food Parcel to Britain 


MAKE THEIRS A HAPPIER EASTER 


All parcels Insured—Delivery Guaranteed 
Price covers everything, Including Postage. 


“Welcome” Service saves you money, and trouble. Select any parcel from our 
list, in complete assurance that your parcel will be a “top-value” gift of good 
Canadian meats and groceries. It will arrive by Registered Mail, and delivery 
is guaranteed. We invite close comparison with any other parcels offered, as 


to selection, value, price, and actual weight of food included. Parcels are still 


sorely needed in Britain—Write us TODAY. 
Write for Free Bulletin No. 53B, showing Parcels from $5.00 up 
or telephone 
Elgin 5491 
WELCOME FOOD PARCELS 


Empire Building co — Toronto 1 
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@ Only Craven ‘A’ has that grand, 
world-famous quality I enjoy so much. 
For extra smoking pleasure—a really 
delightful smoke—nothing I know of 
equals the smoothness, coolness and 
freshness of my favourite cigarette. 


That’s why I ask for Craven 
evervwhere and always. 


Craven A 


will not affect the throat 


The largest-Se ling 
Cork Tipped Cigarette 


in the world! 





In each issue— 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
* 28 Departments 
* Editorials 

® Byline Writers 
* News Round-up 























ge 
without cork tips— 
same fine quality as 


ber) 


CARRERAS LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND — 
150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


Oriental 


Cream 


GOuURAUO 


gives a flower-like 
complexion for this 
important occasion. 
Will not disappoint. 


Wha, Flesh Rechel, SumTon 3 





stage shared honors with a diamond 
pendant worn by the beautiful blonde 
occupant of a box in the Diamond 
Horseshoe. It’s the historic “Shah of 
Persia” —99.52 carats of honey color- 
ed beauty, more than twice size of 
well-known Hope Diamond and seen 
by relatively few people because it 
was locked away in its Owner’s vault 
for some 30 years. Rumored value 
$500,000, if you are in the market. 
At a post-performance party held in 
Sherry’s off the Met’s Grand Tier, met 
the cast which had sung “Boheme” 
with moving beauty—Bidu Sayao, 
Richard Tucker, Lois Hunt, et al, 
and the Met’s Canadian manager, 
distinguished Edward Johnson, father 
of Mrs. George Drew. 

Fashion intelligence gathered dur- 
ing the week, in brief: 


You Will See: 


Skirts about 1” shorter than last 
year, but “wear them at length that 
becomes you”. They are either very 
full or very slender, the latter tricked 
out with hidden godets, “freedom” 
folds and pleats. 

Laundry stocks due to rise; suits, 
dresses, even hats, are slathered with 
white. 

Pique and linen (mostly white, but 
pink is a comer) have gone high style 
for day and evening. Silk shantung Is 
everywhere, as is its more refined 
cousin, honan. 

Watch for coat that can be worn 
as a coat or a dress. 

Raid your husband’s tie rack for 





newest thing in hat trimmings. Choose 
a knitted tie or a loud one, tie it 
around crown of your hat, let ends 
dangle at back. Or tack together in 
centre three lengths of different color 
ribbons, wear around neck and cross- 
ed over in front. Fasten with your 
gaudiest jewel. 

Don't overlook glamour possibili- 
ties of veils. New York doesn’t. Fasten 
a veil tightly over your face and hair, 
then put on your hat. Some of these 
veils have one tiny rhinestone wover 
into the veiling to sparkle high up or 
the cheek. Sally Victor comes up with 
“Kiss Veil” a bonnet-like affair tha: 
goes right over the head and ties 
under chin. 

In costume jewellery look for: 
Branch coral alternating with “gold 
nuggets” . . . Chandelier earrings to 
wear with short coiffures . . . “Halter- 
ettes” (necklaces) by Trifari, are use- 
ful, too, because they can be attached 
to strapless dresses to hold them up— 
a conversation piece double-strand of 
baroque pearls terminates in golden 
hands wearing a ruby ring on one 
finger. The hands look as though they 
are holding the dress up. Look, too, 
for eye-catching costume rings, ad- 
justable to any size finger, set with 
huge baroque pearls. 

About your hat—‘the surprised 
look is out. Don’t wear your small 
hat back off your forehead. Line it 
up with your profile.” says Sally Vic- 
tor. 
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Brain-Teaser: 


Speak of the Devil - - - 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 












ACROSS 

1. How 12 behaves, naturally! (12 

10. But you can’t get ten on a cot altogether! 
(3,2,4) 

11. ‘“‘Don’t let her go!" as the cockney ex- 
claimed (5 

12. See 3 

13. The measure all gone wrong. (6 

15. In respect 7 

18. All wour 1 inery of govern- 
ment 3, 4 

20. Painful to listeners. (3-4 

22. Caters to 12's design perhaps. (7 


24. We like it with a silver lining. (6) 
26. Keen about Cupid? Make light of it! (8) 


30. Your land and my land (5) 
31. Its head contains this scented mixture 
(3-6) 
32. Infernally careless conduct (5-3-4) 
DOWN 


2. Fibre from a thistle. (5) 





12 and &. Either way, you're sunk. 

(7,3,5,3,3,4,3 

4. Day before the Mardi gras in Paris? 

5. She's a result of co-education. (4) 

6. His coat is a dry-cleaner’s nightmare 

7. Bewildered, the D'Oyly Carte got rid of 
Tracy because he would. (5) 

8. See 3 

9. A well set-up type of imp? (8, 5) 

14. Hold that bag! (4) 

16. It's made frantic by I.0.U.’s (3) 

17. The same as a dime (4) 

19. He was part of Masefield’s Palestine 

y z0 (3) 

21.8 ests you tick him on your list of 
authors. (7) 

3. Strata in the C.I.O. zone. (7) 

‘ 


7) 





Of smoking or by smoking? (5) 

. At the exhibition uplifting art is super- 
fluous. (5) 

28. Your slip is showing! (5) 

29. A plea to a friend may get a stony re- 
sponse (4) 





Solution to Last 
Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 


1. Crow to pluck 
7. Appears 
8. Shake up 
10. Ovid 

11. Saint 
12. Slur 

15. Electron 
16. Rienzi 

18. Occult 

20. Bullfrog 
23. Ives 

24. Miser 

25. Ayah 

28. Knifing 

29. Moonlit 

30. Huckleberry 


DOWN 


1. Caprice 

2. Oval 

3. Testator 

4. Posing 

5. Utah 

6. Kremlin 

7. A bone to pic 
9. Parting shot 
13. Stilt 

14. Gills 

17. Queen Mab 
19. Cherish 

21. Royalty 

22. Virgil 

26. Zinc 

27. Moor (92) 
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Weiners 











ver you travel in 
Britain, you'll find comfort, 
service and courtesy at 
these strategically situated 
Make them your head- 
for touring, sports, or 
. To name a few... 
gles Hotel, Perthshire, for 
golf in its native Scottish setting 
Royal Station in historic 
ork the Welcombe, Stratford- 
pon-Avon, in the heart of the 
Shakespeare Country ... the 
Caledonian and North British Hotels 
. romantic Edinburgh. 

Secure your reservations in 
advance. Further information 
ovailable through your local 
Travel Agent or from: 


British Railways 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
69 Yonge Street 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 
DWARF BUSH 


STRAWBERRY 


Fruits from seed the first year: easily grown. 

form, about one foot high. No runners. 
tardy perennial. Bears abundantly from early 
summer till killing frost. Has an intense lus- 
Ci flavor and aroma like that of wild straw- 
ber:y, rich and juicy. Neat compact bushy growth 
maces it highly ornamental as well as valuable 
in vegetable, fruit or flower garden, borders 
etc. A showy pot plant too. Though smaller than 
con mercial strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest 
frucog of any variety we know from seed, 
Surpassing the popular solemacher and similar 
tyre: Its unique bush form and exquisite flavor 
Piace it in a class by itself for every home gar- 
den Seed supply is limited. Order early. 
(Pk: 25¢) (3 pkts. 50c) postpaid. 


FREES BIG 1950 SE 
oil AND NURSERY BOOK, | 
ae Te a 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
sae Lee 








Food: 
Come to the Kitchen 


LARGE, cheerful kitchens nostalgi- 
cally linked with grandmother and 
her prowess at baking, seem to be re- 
turning to the modern scene. The 
couch with sagging springs will be 
absent, but a feeling of hospitality 
permeates the larger and less sterile 
looking kitchens architects and deco- 
rators are advocating. 

This leads up to the fact that you 
can use your kitchen for informal en- 
tertaining same as did grandmother. 
This sort of goings-on is excellent af- 
ter skiing, skating or other such en- 
ergetic activities — particularly when 
you are involved in them yourself. 

For this we suggest a simple but 
satisfying menu: 


Raw Relishes with Cheese Bowl 
Hot Roast Beef for Sandwiches 
Homemade Bread 
Sliced Tomatoes, Pickle Relish 
Horseradish-Mustard Sauce 
Pan Browned Potatoes 
Fresh Fruit Cookies 
Coffee 


The Roast 


A sirloin tip roast isn’t a well known 
cut for roasting since it is usually cut 
into steaks, but you could probably 
persuade your butcher to produce it 
en piéce. It is excellent for slicing 
since it is boneless and has a cover- 
ing of fat which does the basting. A 
completely efficient oven which does 
everything but talk back to you solves 
the problem of the absent cook. 

Put the roast on rack in a shallow 
pan and twirl the dials on the stove 
timer, park the roast in oven and for- 
get about it until your return. Oven 
temperature should be 325° (slow) 
allowing 15-20 minutes per pound for 
rare; medium. 20-25 minutes; well 
done, 25-30 minutes. Serve it on a 
cutting board accompanied by an ef- 
ficiently sharp carving knife and let 
the guests slice their own. 


Cheese Bowl 


14 |b. cream cheese 

> ‘ > ; 1 

2 tins boneless sardines, mashed 
’4 cup chopped parsley 

¥4 cup chopped pimento 

¥4 cup chopped chives 

Lemon juice to moisten 


Combine ingredients thoroughly. 
Chiil and serve in a mound surround- 
ed on platter with carrot sticks, celery, 
radishes, cauliflower, et al. 

The hostess should really have fun 
at this sort of a party, particularly 
when the service takes care of it- 
self. With the kitchen sink nearby 
there should be no problem of dirty 
dishes the morning after. 


@ Newfoundland brings another entry 
in annual contest for a Canadian fish. 
Flipper pie, made from northern seals. 
Individual flippers weigh about a 
pound and a half. Average New- 
foundlander can easily stow away one 
at a sitting. The flipper is slightly pre- 
cooked before being baked with cubed 
vegetables. It is covered with thick 
pie crust and tastes “somewhere be- 
tween duck and venison”. 
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Stained-glass windows 
in New York's Cathe- 
dral of St. John the 
Divine were made in 
Birmingham by crafts- 
men using a process 
that has changed little 


in 500 years. 


Given your enquiry | 


eFAMINGH 


WILL MAKE THE MOST OF IT 


The manufacture of stained-glass windows is just } 
one of the 1,500 different trades carried on in Bir- 
mingham—England’s greatest industrial center 
Buttons, brassware, jewellery, pins—from artificial 
eyes to zip fasteners, Birmingham makes nearly 
everything. 

Buyers’ enquiries are circulated to the actual 
manufacturers as part of the free services of the City’s 


Information Department 
THE CITY OF BIRMINGHAM INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


COUNCIL HOUSE, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
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LOOK FOR THIS GRAND OW EVERY PIECE 
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Pete LALe of great charm and femininity, 


in delicate pastels and deep, dark colours, 


among the lovely array of intimate apparel at EATON'S 


4 
| 





Woman of the Week: 


Voice with Ambition 


by Jean Love Galloway 


SHE came into Toronto’s Union 
Station with exactly $60 in hard-earj- 
ed cash and an overnight bag. Just 
turned 19, this girl had two rich pos- 
sessions which she didn’t show as 
hustled through the railway stat 
For one thing, she had a voice. And 
with it—a burning ambition to 
come a great opera singer. 

That was two years ago. Tod 
Marguerite Gignac of Windsor, On- 
tario, is on the way to realizing her 
ambition. Dark and petite, with win- 
ning eyes, this French Canadian 
singer is definitely marked for fame, 
according to musical experts. 

This week, Marguerite is delighting 
CBC’s Wednesday night opera |is- 
teners, as well as 
crowds attending 
the eight-day Op- 
era Festival be- 
ing produced by 
the Royal Con- 
servatory Opera 
Company in To- 
ronto’s Royal 
Alexandra _ thea- 
tre. For these per- 
formances, Mar- 
guerite sings the role of “Zerlina” in 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” 

Guests at Bigwin Inn, Lake of 
Bays, will remember “The Singit 
Waitress” of the 1948 season——th 
waitress who came back in 194° as 
professional singer for the Bigwin 
concerts: Marguerite Gignac, stud\- 
ing on a bursary and scholarship ! 
the Royal Conservatory of Music, |s 
obliged to earn money durin 
summer to cover winter-term living 


o 


—Gordon rett 
Marguerite Gigna 


expenses. 
Toted Trays 


Bigwin gave her a job in the big 
Marine diningroom where she toted 
trays, pleasing her guests and her em 
ployers no end. After hours 
hotel’s staff used to get together and 
coax Marguerite to sing to them 
the campfires at their huts. Then one 
night, she got the chance to sing @t 
the classical concert in the sreat 
rotunda. She was a hit. Canadians 
and Americans, all applauded he 
The next year Manager Les! 
gaged her as a singer, with free t 
to suntan and rehearse to her /eart 
content. 

Marguerite Gignac was acc! \imed 
a new sensation in Eaton Audi 
when she appeared with the 
Conservatory Opera Company sing 
ing the role of “Susanna” in Mozart 
“Marriage of Figaro.” That \«s 
December 1948. It was her fi! 


and her first time on the stage. While 
her part was not a lead in this (10! 
in Puccini’s “Gianni Schicchi. p' 
duced in Hart House Theatre the 


next year), music critics admitted !9 
their columns that she practical) 
stole the show in both performances 

Discovery of this talented artis 
who is an accomplished pianist 
well as singer, stems from the | 
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\isic Festival. There, in 1947, Mar- 
rite Gignac won high honors in 
) piano and vocal classes. She had 
won the Rose Bowl at the Chat- 
Ont., Music Festival. At the 
) Kiwanis Festival she received 
highest marks ever given to a 
le singer (98). Lady Helen Hen- 
Ss comment was: “This girl 
rves 100. But that is a mark I 
lever give.” 
st_ year, Windsor brought their 
no home to star in the 15th 
- on of the Assumption College 
(> stian Culture Series. Organized 
». Rev. J. Stanley Murphy, this 
lar concert series makes a most 
ble contribution to the cultural 
f Windsor. There, to a packed 
>, Marguerite Gignac triumphed 
debut. 
ough young Marguerite Gignac 
bounded ahead with her singing 
carcer. her life so far hasn't been an 
eas’ one by any means. Her mother, 
‘ined singer and a piano teacher, 


d when Marguerite was 13. She 
knew her daughter was talented and 


had started her on piano lessons at the 
yf seven. When she was 15, Mar- 
guerite began vocal lessons. 
With two younger brothers and a 
er who couldn't financially give 
his daughter much encouragement in 
an operatic career, the young singer 
taught piano herself for two years to 
pay for her own lessons. She earned 
extra money too, plaving the organ in 
the church at LaSalle. Then at 18, 
Marguerite passed her ATCM _ ex- 
aminations in both piano and vocal. 


Finding the Cash 


It was soon after this that Mar- 
guerite headed for Toronto to try out 
scholarships at the Royal Con- 
servatory. To pay her room and 
board, she did odd jobs. She sat with 
babies. She played the organ for six 





oclock masses before beginning 
morning lectures at the Conservatory. 


She plaved for weddings, funerals, 
sang at banquets and small concerts. 
While she was granted a Conservatory 
bursary the first vear, she still had to 
ind the cash to pay the balance of 
ler tultlon, and was able to take only 
One iesson a week from her teacher, 
Dr. Frnest Vinci. 

Next problem was the need of a 


co between lessons. The singer 
went to Irene Bird, who had acted 
as ompanist for her at the Kiwanis 
Music Festival. Mrs. Bird agreed to 
coacy her, has taken a personal in- 
teresi in the girl and accompanied 
her many of her concerts. 

Is year, Marguerite is on full 
scho| ship at both the Senior School 
at the Conservatory and the Opera 
Sch Her father died in November. 
Marcverite must still work to earn 
her vay. Like many other artists on- 
the-mike, she knows. oh so well, the 
Meaning of the extra 40c between a 
full irse meal and a bowl of soup 
at the Conservatory’s cafeteria. 

Next to her talent and her indus- 
ity, t'e important thing about Mar- 


Merit 
SUCl 


g Gignac is that she knows 
Where she’s going. As a youngster, she 


Planned to be a singer. She is deter- 
mine« to be a fine singer. She has the 
Patience and the grit to win out. No- 


body Joubts that she will. 
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Trial By Electronics 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


SOME YEARS ago a friend of 
mine described to me her work as 
a student observer in a progressive 
nursery school. 

Her function was a compara- 
tively simple one. She just had to 
sit, observing but invisible, behind 
a screen, and record the play- 
ground behavior on a_ sort of 
score-card; sO many points each 
for the observed characteristics of 
Initiative, Cooperation, Competi- 
tiveness, Emotionalism, (Strong, 
Weak, Negative), Pugnacity, Ef- 
fort, etc., etc. Eventually the score- 
cards were collected and run 
through a calculating machine 
which toted up the score and pre- 
sented it in the form of a Per- 
sonality Quotient report. 

As it turned out the system broke 
down in the end. The 
calculating machine was 
efficient and incorrupt- 
ible, but the observers 
themselves were fallible; 
i.e., they tended to exer- 
cise judgment. For in- 
stance there was fre- 
quently a difference of 
opinion about whether a 
three-year-old who seiz- 
ed the sand-pile and held 
off everybody else with a shovel 
was showing unwarranted com- 
bativeness or high private initiative 
—a point that has worried thinkers 
in far wider fields than a nursery 
school playground. The problem 
persisted cven after a_ careful 
screening of the observers. In tact 
the only final solution would have 
been to set the calculating machine 
up behind the screen and allow it 
to make the observations. 

Recently, too, the child psychol- 
ogists have made another discon- 
certing discovery. It seems that a 
child’s personality alters under 
examination, subtly vet so swiftly 
that by the time the investigator 
has finished all he had to add up 
is the intelligence quotient of a 
changeling while the original child 
goes safely unexplored. 


YOU MIGHT think that this 
would discourage the researchers. 
but apparently it hasn't. They still 
believe that if your statistical line 
is properly weighted you can drop 
it into any pool of human behavior 
and hook the essential truth to the 
surface. 

Professor Robert E. Cushman 
recently pointed out in an address 
before the American Physical So- 
ciety that “there is reason to be- 
lieve that loyalty boards are per- 
fecting a sort of punch-board 
technique for judging a man’s loy- 
alty. If he buys the Daily Worke) 
from a newsstand the fact rates so 
many points; if he subscribes to it 





the rating is a bit higher. If he gave 
money to the Spanish Loyalists or 
petitioned for the pardon of Earl 
Browder or, as a college student 
belonged to the American Student 
Union, each fact is weighed.” 

The speaker added cautiously 
that he was not suggesting that 
IBM machines were actually being 
used in loyalty tests. He did indi- 
cate however that justice itself is 
in danger of falling into the hands 
of the statistical experts. 

It could quite conceivably hap- 
pen. Some bright young mathema- 
ticlan with the dawn of the new 
Cybernetics Era in his eyes, could 
easily get the idea that if you could 
only collect sufficient data, reduce 
it to binary numbers and feed it 10 
a computing machine in the form 
of holes punched in a 
paper tape, you could 
figure out any citizen's 
patriotism to the last 
decimal point. 

Obviously it would 
simplify judicial proce- 
dure to have an IBM 
machine instead of, say, 
Judge Medina. presiding 
on the judge’s bench. 
There would be no back 
talk from the defence lawyers or 
from the defendant either, the 
political ruling under these circum- 
stances being, one may assume, 
that citizens should be screened 
and not heard. There would be no 
obstructions or delays, everything 
would go clicketty-clack, and by 
the time the score-card had drop- 
ped into its final slot all sorts of 
well-meaning people would find 
themselves in strange categories. 


FOR INSTANCE I occasionally 
pick up a copy of the Canadian 
Tribune at the corner newsstand 
and have even out of idleness and 
curiosity read one over someone's 
shoulder in the streetcar. I must 
frequently have attended high- 
minded meetings which were also 
attended by Communists. bent on 
infiltration; and I once had a 
rather bitter political argument at 
lunch with a member of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association 
I don’t think I should have any 
difficulty in explaining these activi- 
ties to a fair-minded loyalty com- 
mission, but I doubt very much if 
I could clear them up satisfactorily 
with a computing machine 

It is probably fortunate tor the 
human race that the more highly 
organized a machine is. the more 
likelv it is to break down undet 
a peak load. The strain undergone 
by Judge Medina during the trial 
of eleven Communists would prob- 
ably have sent an IBM computer 
to the scrap heap. 
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J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 
| «. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 


| 905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
| Toronto 
| 


give 


FOR TO-MORROW 


The future is in your own 
hands when you have money 
you have saved. Open a Canada 
Permanent Savings Account 
today. Begin building a fund 
NOW for future needs and 
emergencies. SAVINGS 
EARN 2%. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 


Head Office: 
320 BAY ST., TORONTO 





J. FRASER COATE, M.B.E. 


Montreal Trust Company has announced 
the establishment of a Pension Division 
and the appointment of J. Fraser Coate 
as Manager of this new Division. ‘ 


LOBLAW GROCETERIAS C0, 
_— 








R. G. MEECH 


Secretary 
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2>\3 Deepare the Roots | 
Strong is the Tree 


ZA 
/ “We celebrate this year our Fiftieth 
Anniversary... In the fifty years since its 
inception, the Crown Life has had a very 
; vigorous growth—a growth not just of size 
but of strength and capacity for service. The 
acorn has transformed itself into a strong, 
deep-rooted oak. Today, we look forward 
with firm confidence to our second half 


cen tury of progress. *?  __ From President’s Address at Crown 
Life Annual Meeting, January 27, 1950. 


: Y Policies in Force—$665§,890,269.00 

; | Assets—$120,891,493.97 
Surplus Funds—S$8,883,853.60 

“| New Policies in 1949—$114,900,577.00 
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Paid or Credited to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries in 1949—$21,247,723.49 | 
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E type NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS Dividend Notice REVOLUTION of 
LIMITED scsikiins Six Aibaemloa lake ASAE cae Notice is hereby given that a dividend 4 - 
oe dend of 37!2¢ per share has been decla of fifty cents (50c) per share has been IN ALB ERTA r: pot 
Dividend No. 50 sean scvahia Skaech 4 cea declared on the outstanding Capital for 
hereby given that a Dividend of | record at the close of business on February 1 Stock of this Company, payable April os 1a\ 7 
} re, plus a bonus | 1950 1, 1950, to shareholders of record at The prairie oil bonanza n cau 
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Canada’s Trade Is Reacting 
To New Economic Forces 


‘rade Channels Being Reshaped 
By Export-Import Changes 
And New Movements in Prospect 


by Ernest Waengler 


WHEN Mr. Abbott recently announc- 
ed that Canada’s foreign exchange 
reserves stood at the highest level 
since the dollar crisis of 1947, Cana- 
dians had reason to be satisfied and 
confident. An increase in gold and 
U.S. dollars of $119 million since 
the end of 1948 is certainly an indi- 
cation that we are not doing too 
badiy in our foreign trade. And in- 
deed, exports to ouf most important 
customer, the United States, have 
been practically equal to those in the 
record-breaking year 1948, in spite 
of a softening market and increasing 
competition from other countries. 

An examination of our exports to 
other parts of the world shows that 
there have been drastic changes in 
only two areas, Continental Europe 
and the Far East. 

Most European countries bought 
only a fraction of their 1948 pur- 
chases. Exports to France for the 
first 11 months were down from $78 
million to $34 million comparéd to 
the same period in 1948, Italy from 
$31 million to $11 million, the Neth- 
erlands from $39 million to $13 mil- 
lion. A notable exception is Belgium, 
Whose purchases of Canadian goods 
went up from $28.6 million to $46.6 
millon. The opposite trend took 
place in the underdeveloped coun- 
tres of Asia and Africa. Sales to 
Commonwealth countries in Asia in- 
creased from $52 million to $98 mil- 
lion ‘an increase of 140 per cent in 
India alone) and to non-Common- 
wea'i) countries in Asia and Africa 
from $75 million to $96 million. 

Within a few decades Canada has 
run the full course of a rapidly 
deve'oping nation. From a_ supplier 
of food and raw materials to highly 
industrialized areas, it has become a 
potential source of capital equipment 
for the economically backward. 

The disbalance of world trade has 
Caused this logical development to be 
still more of a potentiality than a fact. 
The countries which are most in need 


ERNST WAENGLER is Export 
Manager for a Toronto manufactur- 
Ing concern. 


of Canada’s manufactured goods are 
nearly all desperately short of dollars 
and will buy from us only those com- 
modities which cannot be supplied by 
soft currency sources. This trend is 
reflected in a recently published anal- 
ysis of exports by commodities, also 
covering the period from January 1 
to November 30, 1949. 

Exports of textiles, one of the most 
vulnerable items, fell from $42 mil- 
lion in 1948 to $23 million last year, 
chemicals from $74 million to $64 
million, machinery from $36 million 
to $29 million, ships from $59 million 
to $37 million, toys and sporting 
goods from $134 million to a little 
over half a million. The fact that our 
overall exports in 1949 were prac- 
tically the same as in 1948 was al- 
most entirely due to a compensating 
increase in the exportation of vege- 
table products from $559 million to 
$700 million for the first 11 months 
of the year. 

The tmplications are obvious 
enough if one considers the distribu- 
tion of employment in Canada, which 
shows that 25 per cent of the total 
force work in primary industries, 32 
per cent in manufacturing and con- 
struction and 43 per cent in services 
of all kinds, most of which depend 
more heavily on the manufacturing 
industries than on agriculture or min- 
ing. The present unemployment fig- 
ure, representing a postwar record, 
can thus easily be explained by the 
loss of foreign business to our indus- 
tries, which is neither reflected in our 
export totals nor in the stand of our 
exchange reserves. 


Opposite Trends 


As a national economy we appear 
to be caught between two opposite 
trends, the dollar shortage, which 
forces our customers to confine their 
buying from us to indispensable pri- 
mary products, and the shifting of Our 
population from the land and mines 
to the factories, brought about by 
the increasing skill, education and 
desire for a higher living standard. 

To some extent our continued pros- 
perity at home cushioned the full 
effect of this squeeze. It won’t do so 
indefinitely. Canada has the highest 
rate of per capita exports of any 
country in the world and the con- 
tinuance of this rate is a primary 
requirement for the maintenance of 
our living standard. Like most other 


nations, we must export in order to 
buy the goods we need from foreign 
sources. But we have also the addi- 
tional need for exports in order to 
keep our jobs safe, and we must 
furthermore export the type of goods 
we have geared ourselves to produce, 
if we don’t want to go backward in 
our national development. 

To make an accurate estimate of 
the long-range future of our foreign 
trade is only possible to the extent to 
which we can control or at least 
recognize the factors that determine 
it. The most important of these fac- 
tors is the continued prosperity south 
of our border. Having been forced 
to put more than half of our eggs in 
one basket, we are now exceedingly 
vulnerable to any change in business 
conditions in the United States, a 
country in which the economic pic- 
ture changes more frequently and 
more drastically than almost any- 
where else. 

A year ago, businessmen and econ- 
omists across the border were almost 
unanimous in predicting a major re- 
cession for 1949. It never came. 
Except for a few minor readjustments 
and local hardships, production, total 
sales and national income are at a 
record level. There is every reason 
to presume that 1950 will not bring 
the big slump any more than 1949 
did. 


U.S., The Creditor 


There is yet another reason for 
optimism. Strong indications point 
toward an increasing awareness in 
Washington that a country to whom 
practically everybody in the world 
owes money, must learn to behave as 
a creditor nation. Secretary of State 
Acheson said recently: “When the 
Charter for the International Trade 
Organization is adopted, as I hope it 
will be early next session of Congress, 
its provisions will require substantial 
changes in some of our customs legis- 
lation, which will simplify and facili- 
tate the progress of importation.” 

Already the stage is being set for 
the third round of negotiations for 
the mutual reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers under the Geneva 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Practical steps are under way 
to liberalize the customs service and 
remove the invisible tariff wall of an 
inequitable, slow and oppressive ad- 
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ministration of the Tariff Act. 

The Tariff Act itself, that relic 
from the protectionist depression era 
of 1930, has been modified on sev- 
eral occasions, but it is widely recog- 
nized today that these changes are 
far from adequate and that the U.S. 
needs a completely new tariff law, 
based on the realization that free 
world trade is impossible unless the 
countries with unfavorable dollar bal- 





—Herblock, in The Washington Post 


“WHAT SAY WE ALL MOVE INTO THE 20TH 
CENTURY?" 


ances can pay for their requirements 
with exports to the U.S. 

The second biggest factor in our 
export future is Great Britain. Our 
wheat contract ends next July. Wheth- 
er it will be extended is anybody’s 
guess, but it is already fairly obvious 
that we won't get any extension on 
the basis of the $2 price of the old one. 
It is equally evident that we will sell 
less meat and eggs to the U.K. 

Britain is not the only market for 
food products in which we shall have 
difficulties maintaining our export 
goals. The U.S. Government has an- 
nounced its intention of liquidating 
at bargain prices the huge accumula 
tion of potatoes, dried eggs, milk, 
barley and oats, resulting from its 
farm support program. Although par- 
ticularly sensitive to foreign dump- 
ing in their own country, the Ameri- 
cans are prepared to place the full 
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INDUSTRIAL CANADA: Because oj trade troubles, more potential than fact? 
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happy in retirement... 
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in Canada Life 
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Avain last vear our representatives arranged more new protec- 
tion than in any previous year in Canada Life’s 103-year history. 
Here are the highlights of another period of steadily growing 


confidence in Canada Life : 


Paid to Polievholders and Beneficiaries S  25.661.059 
New Insurance (excluding annuities) 127.391,494 
New Annuity Business 19.141.371 
Insurance in Foree (excluding annuities) 1.211.869.522 
Annuity Business in Force 165.056.990 
Total Assets 370.297.664 
Surplus 20.138.037 


Interest Earned 3.83% 
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burden of falling’ prices on foreign 
farmers, rather than let their ow: 
agricultural population suffer — the 
natural consequences of the growin; 
buyers’ market. This move will in 
evitably have an effect on Canada 
food exports in 1950. 

Declines of other exports to tl 
sterling area are likely, possibly wit 
the exception of India, which is ge 
ting loans for the industrialization 
its economy. South Africa may sox 
be in a position to relax some impx 
restrictions, though there is always 
danger that the new industries t 
have grown up behind the wall 
protection will demand the contin 
tion of such protection even after 
has become fiscally unsound. Thy 
great potential market of China ‘5 
now closed to Canadian produce 
Japan’s progress toward econon 
health may prove a mixed blessing, as 
Japanese competition in the ma 
facturing field becomes a grow 
problem. 

With regard to Latin America 
there is some cause for optimism. 
Reckless spending of dollars accu- 
mulated as a result of abnormal war- 
time purchases has created a dire lack 
of hard currency in all these countries 
except oil-rich Venezuela. Recently, 
however, there has been a decided 
upward trend and, with the exception 
of Argentina, there is already some 
evidence of a loosening up. 

Recent developments in the Near 
East have been decidedly favorable. 
Saudi Arabia and Iran, who profited 
heavily by the world’s ever-increasing 
hunger for petroleum products, are 
making rapid progress and consider- 
able Zionist funds are being spent on 
the development of Palestine. 
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Flexible Economy 


Much will depend on the flexibility 
of Canada’s economic factor. In the 
past half-century we have proved to 
what astonishing degree we are capa- 
ble of adapting our productive ca- 
pacity to world trends. There is no 
doubt that our aggressiveness and 
power of improvisation’ will be put 
to further tests. But our proven flexi- 
bility of production will have to be 
extended to the field of consumption 
We may have to learn to switch our 
buying to new sources in order to 
help those whom we want as cus- 
tomers. 

There are two possible approaches 
to the present problems of foreign 
trade, bilateralism and multileteral- 
ism. We Canadians believe in mullti- 
lateralism not only because it corre- 
sponds to our tradition of free <nter- 
prise, but because many of the .oods 
of which we have a surplus are not 
suitable for export to the area (rom 
which we want to import. 

Unless the countries who 
dollar troubles learn how to ‘make 
the kind of goods the dollar cou tries 
want, to make them at a suitable prict 
and in adequate quantities, and to se 
them with the kind of aggressive sales 
and advertising technique to which 
North Americans are susceptib'’, 0° 
power on earth can ever restore the 
balance of world trade. Loans, /rants 
and propaganda can only set the stage 
for this battle of survival and creale 
the most favorable conditions po 
sible, but they cannot change ec 
nomic facts. 
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The Clydeside Radical 


3orn in the Glasgow Coal-fields, 
Mine Workers’ Head Has Been 
A Scrapper Most of his Life 


by Miller Stewart 


WHEN the chancellor of St. Francis 
X vier placed an LLD hood over the 
bowed head of Pat Conroy, a reporter 
assed an old miner what Conroy’s 
invials were. “Oh, he’s got a flock of 
levers in back of his name now, but 
hes still just Pat Conroy in front.” 
fhe Secretary-Treasurer of the Ca- 
nudian Congress of Labor, in spite 
oi the fact that he was born in Scot- 
land and has a rolling Doric accent, 
reminds one of a game Irish terrier. 
Grzzled with grey, his hair is the 
rizht shade of red. His shoulders are 
sti! thick and his step springy. His 
clothes are those of a quiet, conserva- 
tive businessman. 
Like Philip Murray, President of 
the CIO, Conroy’s racial background 
is Irish, but he, too, seems to have 
absorbed from a Scottish environ- 


—Globe and Mail 
PAT CONROY 


ment a large measure of good sense— 
his Celtic pugnacity is tempered by 
Caledonian seriousness. 

Conroy was born at Ballieston, near 
Glassow, the seventh of ten children. 
His mother was widowed when Pat 
was cight, so he went to work in the 
coa pits at the ripe age of thirteen. 
Since his mother thought that a day’s 
work was no excuse for a wasted 
evening, Pat got the habit of studying 
at n tht. s 

When he came to Canada at the 
age of twenty he was a well-informed 
union man with a Clydeside radical 
backvround. In the Alberta coalfields 
he found that an Irish name, a Scot- 
tish .ccent and a sound knowledge of 
union procedure made him a leader, 
in spite of his youth, when manage- 
ment tried to cut wages. A_ bitter 
Strike was won with little or no or- 
gani/ation or financial backing. When 
It W.s over seven months later, Con- 
roy “as a prominent figure in Drum- 


He was elected Secretary of a 


branch of the Workers Party of Can- 
ada organized in the Badlands coal- 
fields by a man named Tim Buck. It 
took only a few weeks for Conroy to 
learn that the party was getting in- 
structions from Moscow. He resigned, 
and the Communists have hated him 
and battled with him ever since. 

After his experience in Alberta, 
Conroy worked in various coal fields 
in Canada, United States and Mexico. 
He became Vice President of the 
United Mine Workers of Canada in 
1935 when he hung up his under- 
ground tack in the “dry” for good. 
When the Canadian Congress of 
Labor was formed in 1940, Pat was 
elected a Vice President and the fol- 
lowing year he gvas elected Secretary- 
Treasurer, chief executive officer of 
the Congress. He has been returned 
by every convention since. He is also 
National Director of Organization 
over 375,000 workers. 

There were those who felt that Con- 
roy’s association with John L. Lewis 
would make him unfit for the type 
of work that he would have to do 
under war conditions when amity be- 
tween management and labor was 
the only feasible way. He soon proved 
he was just as good at finesse and 
diplomacy as he had been at rough 
and tumble. Some of his_ bitterest 
invective has been directed against 
labor leaders. 


Rare Discretion 

[he unions in the Congress have 
entirely different labor-management 
h:stories, some bitter and stormy like 
Pat’s Mine Workers, others in ascend- 
ing degrees of amicability. Conroy 
can sense the atmosphere of negotia- 
tion and governs his actions with rare 
discretion. 

Basically he believes that the ulti- 
mate aim of labor relations lies in 
cooperative teamwork between man- 
agement and labor on a basis of 
goodwill and mutual respect. That’s 
why he was awarded the MBE—for 
doing all he could to promote and 
extend good relations between em- 
ployee and employer during the war. 

Conroy realizes that either reac- 
tionary employers or unreasonable 
labor can retard the progress of labor 
relations. He is fiercely determined 
that the Communist plan to keep 
trouble stirring at all times and in 
every possible place shall not succeed. 

The general staff of the Congress, 
of which Conroy is but one very im- 
portant unit, had chosen from the 
very wide array of union officials the 
right man for the task in almost every 
case. By close attention to the advice 
of those closest to the battle line, the 
rank and file of the workers them- 
selves, and by a shrewd appraisal of 
the men assigned to the key posts, the 
battle plan has won almost every 
skirmish and has taken every major 
objective to date. 
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business angle 


In Praise of Fear 


I HAVE a plan for the avoidance 
of economic depressions. It’s sim- 
ple but, I think, should be effec- 
tive. Each nation would appoint 
an economic czar, pay him hand- 
somely and treat him with honor 
so long as he did well but hang 
him (no excuses accepted ) imme- 
diately the economy dipped below 
a certain level. He would get nice 
cash bonuses, and extras like beau- 
tiful Egyptian dancing girls, if re- 
sults were extra good. If, unfor- 
tunately, they were extra bad, 
the economic czar’s staff would be 
executed too. 

You note that the psychological 
basis of this plan is fear, and that 
it would be especially compelling 
in this situation where the subject 
had so much to lose (that’s assum- 
ing that he had previously done 
well enough to win the extras). 
Fear has its good points. It’s doing 
much, now, to keep us out of war. 
The frightfulness of the atom bomb 
and the other horrors of which we 
hear from time to time make us 
willing to go to almost any lengths 
to avoid war, for the very good 
reason that we think a new war 
might loose forces that would de- 
stroy us and perhaps all civiliza- 
tion. Not only are we doing our 
best to keep from getting out of 
temper with friendly naticns who 
find themselves compelled by cir- 
sumstances to follow courses of 
which we disapprove, but we actu- 
ally join with them (in peacetime!) 
to build up our side militarily im 
the event that our fears materialize 
and we really do have a war. Per- 
haps never before has war been 
avoided and unity sought more 
determinedly. 


Viewing With Alarm 


If WOULD probably be very 
good tor us if we feared economic 
depression as we feared war. If we 
did, we would view with alarm in 
good times the beginning of every 
adverse development that threat- 
ened to pull us downward. We 
would try to nip it in the bud. If, 
for example, we saw that Britain 
was running out of dollars because 
she had an adverse balance of 
trade with the dollar countries, we 
would do our part right then to 
correct the situation by making it 
easier for British goods to enter 
this country; we would not wait, 
as we have actually waited, until 
the situation became acute before 
acting. We would be afraid to wait. 

If we feared depression as we 
fear war, we would not tolerate the 
stupidity in high places that thinks 
the right way to combat an incipi- 
ent trade slump is to build a fence 
around the country to keep out the 
other fellow’s goods. That sounds 
like a crazy notion for an export- 
trade-conscious country like Can- 
ada to hold, but it is what actually 





happened in the 1930's. Then every 
nation strove mightily to promote 
trade by exporting more of its own 
goods to cther countries and, at 
the same time, to keep its own 
market to itself by shutting out 
other nations’ goods. When every- 
one did it, there naturally was no 
trade, or only as much as could 
slop over the walls built to keep 
it out. 


Inevitable Crisis 


IT WAS this that did more than 
anything else to deepen and pro- 
long the Great Depression, and it 
is the redevelopment of this “every 
man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost” attitude that we 
must guard against at the present 
time. We are seeing signs of it in 
the recent angry cries by Cana- 
dians that Britain is acting malici- 
ously in reducing her buying. from 
us, whereas the truth is that Brit- 
ain simply lacks the monetary 
means of payment. 

Britain lacks dollars for several 
reasons—for years her exports to 
the dollar countries have been only 
about half as much as her imports 
from them, the war ate up most 
of her investments that had pro- 
duced dollars, and the United 
States and Canada are now provid- 
ing fewer dollars through Marshall 
aid and other means. In the cir- 
cumstances, Britain can only pay 
for imports with exports, and so 
she has to buy from nations who 
will take equal amounts of her 
goods in payment. 

The silly feature of all this is 
that the inevitableness of the world 
dollar crisis should have been ob- 
vious from the start. Our politicians 
and economists and bankers must 
surely have known it, vet they con- 
sented to follow the line of least 
immediate resistance. By sharply 
restricting its imports, North Amer- 
ica pursued a trade policy which 
effectively drained dollars out of 
the rest of the world, so North 
America then handed out dollars 
in Marshall aid and loans and 
credits. Now these dollars are be- 
ing cut off, so there’s a crisis. The 
answer, obviously, is that we have 
to take more goods from other 
countries :f they're to be able to 
buy from us, but it’s difficult to get 
acceptance of this fact. 

Hanging an economic dictator 
would be a much easier way to 
deal with the problem. 


by 
P.M. Richards 
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Government 
and 
Co rpo ‘ation 
Securities 
Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


- 
Limited 


Business Established 1889 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


LONDON, ENG, 


MONTREAL 
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TORONTO 


Canadian Investment Fund 


—Is the original and largest mutual 

investment fund in Canada. 

—lIt has assets of over $25,000,000. 

—It has more than 10,000 shareholders. 
Canadian Investment Fund is an investment 
programme. For full details, fill in and mail 
the coupon below: 


Milner, Ross & Co., 
330 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Please send me full particulars of CANADIAN 
INVESTMENT FUND. 


NAME 


ADDR 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


IN) ESTMENT DEALERS 


330 BAY STREET 
Brantford 


TORONTO 


Windsor Brampton 


Hamilton 


Next Week’s 
COVER by KARSH 


and with a feature article on EINSTEIN— 
“Man of the Century: Symbol for Mankind” by 
Dr. Leopold Infeld of the University of To- 
ronto, who lived and worked with Einstein at 


Princeton University. 











THE ECONOMY 


UNEMPLOYMENT in Canada was 
placed at 323,000 by the Department 
of Labor last week, up from 261,000 
at the end of December. Much of the 
increased joblessness was wholly nor- 
mal (i.e. due to the winter closing of 
the Port of Montreal, the seasonal 
contraction of activity in forestry and 
mining, etc.) and some was ascribable 
to weather, occurring largely in re- 
gions such as British Columbia which 
have suffered exceptionally heavy 
snows and low temperatures. But it 
was also evident that Canada as a 
whole was feeling the effects of the 
sharp cuts in food purchasing by the 
sterling area countries and the conse- 
quent decrease in farm buying power. 

On the other hand, it was also ob- 
servable that the country was now 
feeling the stimulation of the many 
new physical developments under 
way across the country. Api irt from 
Labrador iron, Alberta oil and Que- 
bec titanium, influences such as In- 
land Steel Company’s-big undertaking 
in the Steep Rock district and that of 
the Cobalt Chemical and Refinery 
Company at Cobalt, Ont., are not 
only creating new employment but 
also bringing welcome U.S. dollars 
into Canada. This is reflected in im- 
provement in Canada’s exchange re- 
serve position. With the return of 
spring, much potential new employ- 
ment will become effective. 


Investment: 


WARY CANADIANS 


AS CANADIAN exports dropped, 
the role of domestic investment in 
keeping business activity at a high 
level became more important. To the 
unions’ demands that the Govern- 
ment get job-creating public works 
underway (SN Jan. 24), was added 
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HEWERS OF WOOD: For Canadian 
participation in new ventures, the 
capital of small investors is needed. 


the urging of private businessmen 
that private Canadian capital get its 
feet wet. 

J. W. Clark, executive with the 
Investment Dealers’ Association of 
Canada told a Belleville, Ont., audi- 


Canadian business 


ence that the small investor could do 
a lot to put Canadian capital int 
Canadian development. Savings ii 
Canada amounted to over $7 billio: 

and of this, $4'2 billion was in say 
ings deposit accounts. Even allowin 

for the ready cash needs of indi, 

duals, this represented a large su: 

which could be put to work. 

In spite of the incentives which 
natural resources development offe: 
ed, Canadians were still being war 
Mr. Clark put his finger on a signi! 
cant index: before the war, 300,06) 
Canadians had savings deposits 
excess of $1,000, now 900,000 
them had passed the four-figure mar} 

If the small investor had becon 
so important in Canadian develop 
ment, what was holding him bac} 
Clark had an answer. “(Small inves- 
tors) know how to bank their sav- 
ings, and they have been taught h« 
to buy Canada Savings Bonds. Thi 
understand insurance, but beyon 
that, the business of investing is 
mystery.” 

If Canadians were timid about 
risking money on Canadian develop- 
ment, foreigners, especially Ame 
cans, were not. Last year outsiders 
set up 177 industries in Canada. This 
included ten European firms, 50 Brit- 
ish, and at least 60 U.S. (the latter to 
supply oil field equipment and ma- 
chinery in Alberta). 

The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce recorded an increased empha- 
sis throughout 1949 on American 
branch plants establishing in Canada. 
The indicators were it would continue 
throughout 1950. In many respects 
the U.S. capital inflow was desirable, 
but in others (SN Dec. 13) it was not. 
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Mines: 


GROWTH 


CLOSE to 4,800 more mining claims 
were recorded last year than in 1948 
in Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Brit- 
ish Columbia, Saskatchewan and the 
Northwest Territories, the estimated 
total being 37,479 as against 32.698. 
The largest gain was in Ontario, due 
to the heavy staking for uranium in 
the Sault Ste. Marie area. Some 13.472 
claims were recorded in Ontario as 
compared with 9,029 in 1948 The 
all-time record in this province was 
in 1946 when 23,763 claims were 


recorded. Claims recorded in_ the 
Sault Ste. Marie district last \ear 
numbered 3,806, an increase of 2.233. 

URANIUM 


A slackening in prospecting fof 
uranium was apparent late last \ear 
with prospectors again turning elt 
attention to the search for gold. ( on- 
cern is now being felt that the )ros- 
pecting boom of last year, which con- 
centrated on uranium, may peter out. 
Mining men, however, feel that 4 
better price, and assurance that a ‘ar- 
ket will be available for an extended 
period, might revive interest and ‘ring 
new discoveries. 

Numerous promising finds vere 
made last year, but so far Canada still 
has only one uranium mine, and ynly 
one property, Nicholson Mines, eat 
Goldfields, Saskatchewan, being work- 
ed underground. Camray Mines, 00 
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the east Shore of Lake Superior, orig- 
in«l| discovery and leading prospect, in 
ire Alona Bay area, closed down when 
underground results failed to substan- 
tite the rich surface showings. 

rwo of the more recent uranium 
discoveries in the Alona Bay area 
co npare favorably with the 1948 and 
109 finds in the Lake Athabaska and 
Blick Lake regions of Northern Sas- 
ke chewan, and appear to have excel- 
ler: possibilities for commercial pro- 
diction, according to a report by an 
Ontario Department of Mines’ geolo- 
gi 


Acriculture: 


TIT FOR TAT 


WHILE the Manitoba Federation of 
Acriculture and Cooperatives, shock- 
ec by farm price drops, was making 
recommendations to the Provincial 
Cabinet, Stanley N. Jones, President 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, had 
some blunt things to say about the 

m leaders. 

They must accept full responsibil- 
it, for the loss of foreign food mar- 
keis, said Mr. Jones, because of their 
insistence on continued government 
monopoly of wartime marketing. At 
the end of the war hopes were high 
for a return to the free market econ- 
omy, but farm leaders again exerted 
every pressure for monopoly in the 
hands of government. 

“This monopoly has continued in 
effect, a situation in which the free 
market has not been permitted to 
function, but in which compulsory 
monopoly control has*been imposed 
upon producers, with price fixing and 
government contracts, resulting in 
great losses to farmers and loss of 
markets.” 


NB APPLES 


New Brunswick’s lusty young apple- 
growing industry, which took big for- 
ward strides in the war years and now 
produces about 115,000 barrels a year, 
is discovering that life is earnest. 

No longer, experienced orchardists 
have warned the farmers, can they de- 
pend on people buying whatever they 
offer for sale. They will have to com- 
pete to stay in business, to prevent 
the nselves from being squeezed out 
of the picture by Nova Scotia and 
Briti sh Columbia apples. Nova Scotia 
particularly is market-hungry because 
sale. to Britain have been drying up, 
and Nova Scotia has ten times New 
Brunswick’s harvest to worry about. 

\t present 85 per cent of the New 
Brunswick crop is sold at home. The 
reminder last year went to a variety 
of places, including Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island, Newfoundland, a few 
Shipments to the West Indies and 
Venezuela and — even stranger — 19 
car!oads to Nova Scotia, which is the 
same thing as sending coals to New- 
Cas > 

\iarketing experts say New Bruns- 
Wics growers, in order to hold their 
Ow: domestic market and expand it, 
wil’ have to take an apple-tree leaf out 
of .xgressive British Columbia’s book 
anc plan ahead for more pre-cooling 
anc cold storage facilities, more attrac- 
live packaging, careful grading, more 
efficient handling, new packing and 
by-» roducts plants, more effective ad- 
Yeriising, and a united selling pro- 
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Pulp and Paper: 


KING COTTON’S RIVAL? 


PAPER and pulp is fast becoming one 
of the leading industries of the South- 
ern States. New Englanders have been 
vocal enough about losing some of 
their textile plants to the cotton states 
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GOING SOUTH? In the Cotton 
States they produce pulp wood too. 


but the expansion of the paper indus- 
try southward has had little attention. 
Yet the southern paper industry this 
year will employ over 120,000 men 
and women, and pays out $200,000,- 
000 annually in wages. 

Over a billion dollars has been 
invested in paper mills to enable the 
South to produce almost one-half ot 
all U.S. paper and paperboard pro- 
duction. More than half the land area 
of the South, or 183,000,000 acres is 
covered with commercial forests. This 
is several times the acreage covered 
by King Cotton. 


Insurance: 


NEW WRINKLE 


METROPOLITAN Life Insurance 
Co. in the U.S. has added a new 
wrinkle to its investment operations 
by forming a division to handle loans 
for small-business concerns on a sort 
of joint venture basis with banks. 
Where new loans to small business 
are originated by local banks which 
are willing to take 10 per cent or 
more of the loan on a pro rata basis, 
the Metropolitan will take the re- 
mainder of the loan, if satisfied that 
it is sound and legal. The plan calls 
for payments of fees to the banks 
for servicing the loans. 


@ For the third year in succession 
Americans bought more than $23 
billion worth of new insurance from 
the life insurance companies of the 
United States and Canada in 1949. 
Eighty million people in the States 
now have a total protection of $213,- 
400,000,000 of life insurance. Sales 
of both ordinary life and group in- 
surance dropped slightly below the 
preceding year, but 1949 sales of in- 
dustrial insurance jumped 3 per cent. 
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Some Facts About 
Imperial Oil Limited 


Our new booklet entitled ‘‘Some Facts about 
Imperial Oil Limited”’ tells of the Company’s 
many activities in developing Canada’s oil 
resources. 


Included are sections dealing with Oil Reserves, 

Production, Refineries, Marketing Facilities, , 
Earnings, Assets and other aspects of Imperial’s | 
operations. i 


A copy of this informative booklet will 
be forwarded gladly upon request to 
any of our branch offices. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
——<———— Limited ———————————— 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Regina Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 
New York Halifax London, Eng. 


Kitchener 


Mor a Life Reports 


Excerpls from the 44th Annual Statement 


Business In Force, 


Increased 13.3% to $164,297,475 


New Business, 


Increased 13.6% to $ 28,997,140 ; 


Premium Income $ 3,823,453 


Paid or Credited to 


Policyholders and Beneficiaries $ 4,312,018 


Assets $ 33,537,872 


Capital, Surplus and 


Special Reserves $ 3,811,026 


E. J. TARR 


President 


G. C. CUMMING 


General Manager 
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a ame Company 
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Canada Permanent 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


Established 1855 


GOSSIP vs. GOSPEi. 


A SCOURGE that has not blighte 4 
the Canadian press ts the influence of 
the powerful, irresponsible newspaper 
columnist. In the United States, mai 
of this breed make journalistic capi:.| 
out of mass hysteria. In hundreds 
of daily newspapers they pour their 


syndicated tripe down the throuts | 
of indiscriminate readers, who accept 








malicious gossip as gospel. 

The favorite grist in the columnists’ 
mills is public alarm over the threat 
of Communism. Last month they were 
still pressing their vicious charge that 
during the war Henry A. Wallace and 
the late Harry Hopkins forced Gov- 
ernment officials to give the Soviet 
Union atomic information. A House 


95th ANNUAL REPORT REVEALS NEW RECORDS 


Assets, Deposits and Debentures payable in Canada are all at new high levels. 


Through another year Canadians have again given tangible expression of their 
confidence in the Canada Permanent Mortgage Corporation. 
Total Assets increased from $82,996,350. to $89,012,694., the highest in the 


Corporation's history. 


Deposits rose from $38,028,365. tos 10,720,093. and —— _ — in Canada investigation proved the charges were 
Bi eet =: oes 333.942.7 are , high records. oe : 5 = 
increased from $30,495.750. to $33,942,768. Both are new high rec a disgraceful abuse of public confi- 





Mortgage investments increased from $49,510,144. to $55,939,273. dence by the newspapers that pub- 
lished them. 

A current campaign of the same 
order iS attempting to discredit two 
American entertainers—Larry Adler, 
the man who makes the harmonica 





Net profits of $877,804. show a moderate increase. 
The Reserve Fund is increased to $5,500,000. by the transfer of $500,000. from 
the Profit and Loss Account. 


ASSETS SHOWN IN ANNUAL STATEMENT FOR 1949 ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
OrricE Premisks:—Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Saint John, Edmonton, ; sound like a Dixie band or a sym- 
| Revina. Halifax. Woodstock (Ont.), Brantford, Hamilton and Port Hope 3 3,026 ,800.00 phony orchestra in miniature, and 
= 55,939,272.75 : Paul Draper, the — nimble-footed 
90,688.82 dancer. As a result of their alleged 
Bonps of or guaranteed by the Government of Canada ee 7;727,162.91 political beliefs, they have been black- 
1,760,336.95 balled by most of the clubs, hotels 
and theatres where they once drew 4 


$19,178.51 
872,885.53 full houses. 


Mortreaces and Agreements for Sale on Real Estate 


Loans on Bonds and Stocks 


Bonps of or guaranteed by the Provinces of Canada 
Bonps of Canadian Municipalities 


OrveR Bonds and Debentures 





Stock of The Canada Permanent Trust Company (19.575 shares) at cost 2,457,500.00 The entertainers were boycotted by - 
| Ginette Meee $.220,927.74 a prominent matron of Greenwich, 
Casn in Chartered Banks and on hand... ...........5. ccc ceceesseewes 3.488,940.74 Conn., who was indignant about the 8 
'$89.012.693.95 booking of artists (Adler and Draper) . 
Copy of Report and Proceedings of Annual Meeting on Request. who she said were “pro-Communist in r 


sympathy . Opposed to every demo- ( 
cratic principle of the United States.” Wrg 
She based her convictions about them 

on their appearance on an entertain- 

ment program following a Henry Wal- a 
lace political meeting in 1948. 


Head Office CANADA PERMANENT BUILDING Toronto 


BRANCH OFFICES 
‘ ae After her protest was reported by 
Toronto, Hamilton, Woodstock, Brantford, Port Hope, Winnipeg, : a ) 


: : : . : national press, New York col- he 
Edmonton. Regina. Vancouver, Victoria, Saint John, Halifax, Montreal. umnists, notably Sokolsky, Peeler, yres 
Cassini and Lewis, mangled the facts 
and made their victims arch-traitors. a 


Adler-Draper bookings were cancelled Wed 
and their agents neglected them. . 
Hoping that the stories, which one 











of Registry No. C 1199 


Certificate 


has been issued authorizing Baltica Congressman described as “inhevently 4 
Insuran Company Limited of incredible,” would blow over, Adler 





Cope! zen, Denmark, to transact 
in Canada the business of Fire In- 
surance and, in addition thereto, 
Civil Commotion Insurance, Earth- 
quake Insurance, Falling Aircraft 
Insurance, Impact by Vehicles In- 
surance, Limited Hail Insurance, 
Limited or Inherent Explosion In- 


went to Europe for 10 months. When 
he came back last November, only a y 
few hotelmen and columnists were 
honest enough to admit that an injus- 
tice had been done. Draper was dane- 
ing again, and Adler had bookings in 


THERE'S A 
Beller WAY 


of tieing up your 
policyholders’ business 


THE OLDEST 


INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


surance, Sprinkler Leakage Insur- 
ance, Water Damage Insurance and 
Windstorm Insurance, limited to the 
insurance of the same property as 
is insured under a policy of fire 
nsurance of the company. 





if Registry No. C 1197 

ued authorizing Union 
Reinsur Company of Zurich, 
Switzerland, to transact in Canada 
the business of Fire Insurance and, 
in addition thereto, Civil Commo- 
tion Insurance, Earthquake Insur. 
ance, Falling Aircraft Insurance, 
Impact by Vehicles’ Insurance. 
Limited Hail Insurance, Limited or 
Inherent Explosion Insurance, 
Sprinkler Leakage Insurance, Water 
Damage Insurance and Windstorm 
‘e, limited to the insurance 
same property as is insured 
under a policy of fire insurance of 
the company 


Certificaté 


has bee 











USE THE FRIENDLY, INTERESTED 
AND UP-TO-DATE SERVICE OF 


UCL Bat actors 


The CANADIAN INDEMNITY CO. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


SPOTS aa ay 








Minneapolis and Toronto. 

The unfortunate feature of this pat- 
ticular persecution is that Adler and 
Draper were convicted without « trial 
and crucified for political — heliels 
which they did not hold. Adler. whe 
is willing to meet J. Edgar Hoover of 
appear on “Meet the Press,” says he 
and Draper “are not Communists and 
have never been Communists. pr 
Communist, or members of the Com: 
munist party.” The columnisis, ° 
course, believe that they shou! kics 
a man when he is down. 


4 


The harmonica-dance team e not 
letting the matter drop there The’ 
are suing the Greenwich matron. Mn 
Hester R. McCullough, wife of 4 
Time editor, for $200,000. 


lian 














s |. H. Maguire is going to Madrid 
h sonth as Canada’s first Trade 


Ce ssioner in Spain. Spain is one 
rf few European countries w hich 





E. H. MAGUIRE 


ivorable balance of trade with 

and Mr. Maguire, a Vancou- 

n former naval officer, will try 

10S ilate Canadian exports to Spain 

Hy ned the Trade Commissioner 

Service in 1947 and has been stationed 
Buenos Aires and Santiago, Chile 


&8 Appleford Paper Products, Ltd.. 
as opened a new million dollar plant 
n Hamilton, Ont To produce the 

Ss wax paper and various 
vrappers, the new plant houses, among 
25 ton refrigeration 
| printing presses, and seven 


hings, a 


war machines. Looking optimisti 
cally into the future, the company has 
provided for eventual expansion ot 
t building to three times its 
Pe a 

aA nadian subsidiary of Josiah 


Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd. has been 
torr Toronto for the purpose ot 
» the distribution of Wedg 
ie china and Queen’s Ware 


re throughout the country 
w company. Josiah Wedg 
4 Sons, (Canada) Ltd., is making 
ry preparations for an official 
ibout April Ist. It will be the 
ibutor of Wedgwood in Ca 
i will take over the Canadian 
tions formerly carried out by 
York office 


a | nancial statement of Cana- 
dian (ar & Foundry Co. Ltd. for the 
‘ ended September 30, 1949 


let Operating profit of $3, 
S compared with $4,523,292 
vious vear. Included in other 
in amount of $210,847 as 
ional recovery” trom_ the 
the New York Agency of the 
rising Out of war claims 
nting an amount of $538,666 
during the preceding yeat 
ill deductions, net profits 
for dividends amounted to 
63 as compared with $2,580 


the previous vear 


Insurance 


Auto Rate Increase 


BUYERS of insurance of any kind 
naturally do not take kindly to any 
increase in premium rates, and the 
insurance companies must show 
justification for such a move if they 
are to retain the confidence of the 
public and ward off demands for 
another Government investigation 
of the business 

In Canada, fortunately for motor 
ists, there is plenty of competition 
in the automobile insurance field, 
between tariff and non-tariff, stock 
and mutual companies and Lloyd's 
non-marine underwriters. Under 
Dominion registry alone there are 
182 companies writing auto insur- 
ance as well as Lloyd’s underwrit- 
ers and companies operating under 
provincial license only, so that any 
general increase in rates by both 
tariff and non-tariff companies is 
not likely to be made unless it is 
regarded as absolutely necessary 

As the changes in Ontario auto- 
mobile insurance rates which went 
into effect on Jan. 1, 1950. were 
made by non-tariff as well as tarifl 
companies, there is reason to be 
lieve that they were necessary if 
the companies are to make ends 
meet on this class of business and 
continue to pay claims in tull 

On private passenger cars, fo! 
example, fire and theft rates show 
an actual reduction of 11.7 per 
cent; liability rates for many motor 
ists have not changed, tor others 
there has been an increase. the 
average Over-all increase being 4.7 
per cent; some collision rates have 
been reduced, but most have been 
Increased for an average boost of 
14.7 per cent; the av erage increase 
for all coverages and territories 
being 6 per cent 


Georce Gilbert 
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new products 


@ It ash-spotted clothes and cigarett 
burns testify that you are an absent 
minded smoker, a Vancouver invento 





e 


has done something for you—or about 


+ 


vou. Its a small (2!2 inches) portabl 


e 


iluminum ash tray which clips Ove! 


the cigarette. When the cigarette burn 


Ss 


down to the clip. it goes out auto 


maticall\ 


@ A Montreal company ts turning out 


1 precast chimney sheathed in alumi 


num. The chimney is delivered to th 
building site in one or two-foot sec 


tions. Says the maker, any amateu 


c 


I 


carpenter, with a hammer, saw and 


level can erect his own chimney 1 


> 


double-quick time (137 in 2'2 hour 
ym One Ontario housing project) 


@ A new idea in window sashes and 


door trames ts being talked up by the 


Fleet Manutacturing people (Ont 


they claim their sash can be easily 


removed, making it possible to clea: 


both sides Ol the vindow mMdoors 
Both the door trame and sash ‘ 
made of aluminum, and are said to 
cut installation time conside 

the door frame bv as much as 90 
per cent 


GIVE HER ROSES 


Valentines Day! 


No other gift says “I love you” like 
And for the most perfect, 


roses do. 


longest lasting blooms send Ivey's Roll-Pakt 


Roses. 


Only Ivey’s roses are given indi- 


vidual Roll-Pakt protection from green- 
house to her house—and this exclusive 
method of packing makes their 


beauty last days longer. 


Send her 


the best ... ask your florist for 


Ivey's . 





in dainty presentation boxes 


IVEY'S VAPR-SEALED GARDENIAS 
IVEY’S VAPR-SEALED CAMELLIAS 


veys RO 


LL-PAKT 





THOMAS. A. IVEY & SONS LIMITED, PORT DOVER, ONT. 
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CANADA PRODUCES RADIUM FOR ALL THE Petcae 





No chemical element is so precious as Radium—none more effective in combating many diseases. It is Canada’s distinction 


to be one of the world’s chief sources of Radtum— her pride that. through it. she helps relieve the sufferings of mankind. 


Why Seagram’s sells Canada first 


nn 
lhi- advertisement is an adaptation of one of a countries know of the quality. variety and prestige of 
series created by The House of Seagram to tell the our products. the more likely they are to buy from us. 
peoples of other lands about Canada and her various 
products. For the past two vears this campaign has 
been appearing in newspapers and magazines printed Wee feel that the horizon of industry does not terminate 
In many languages and circulated at the boundary line of its plants: it has Ci 


throughout the world. a broader horizon, a farther view — this 


Qur prosperity is based on our ability 
to sell our products to other countries. 
hivery Canadian has a personal stake 
in foreien trade. for one out of every 
three dollars of Canada’s national 
income results from our trade abroad. 


The more that the peoples of other 


The House 





——— 





view embraces the entire Dominion. That C/ 


is why The House of Seagram believes 
that itis in the interest of every Canadian 
manufacturer to help the sale of all Cana- 
dian products in foreign markets. [tis in 
this spirit that these advertisements are 


being published throughout the world. 


of Seagram 


Ce 


See 








